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Mills 
Producing 96,000 Cut. 
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4 ‘HAT arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 


Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 

In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 


_ 


perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 


This is a part of International Milling 
Company service designed to assure 
you “the best loaf in your market.” 


—— 
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ye milling has come a long way since primitive man 
conceived the idea of pounding grain with a rock. Today’s 


precision milling calls for complex machinery and for men with many 
diverse skills. ... Here a keen-eyed, sure-handed machinist at 
Pillsbury’s Buffalo mill works at a huge corrugating machine, 
dressing one of the steel break rolls used in grinding wheat. 

To keep the roll grinding faultlessly, delicate corrugations 

in its surface must frequently be re-cut with an accuracy measured 
in ten-thousandths of an inch. .. . It takes expert craftsmen 

of this and many other types—all working smoothly 

together—to produce flour of the uniformly high quality 

that has built the fame behind the name... 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








Making 


GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER : 





Many factors enter into manufacturing costs and 
not all of them are under the control of manage- 
ment ... but management can provide proper plant 
layout to get maximum efficiency. No other factor 
can exert a greater effect in keeping production 
costs in line with competition. 


If you are planning to keep abreast of the times 
with a new plant or modernizing of present facilli- 
ties, you will want the best possible planning. 
Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the answer. Modern, 
made-to-order planning speeds production, cuts costs 
and helps make a good product better. 





With Jones-Hettelsater engineering you get the 
benefit of 28 years of experience in planning and 
building for the grain, flour, feed and cereal indus- 
tries. Such competent counsel is essential protection 
in planning wisely and building efficiently. 





J ONES DP Eetieeinin OC csiuiailiie Company 


‘Designers and Builders for PMillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Sales and Executive Offices You get more than a sack of flour when 

at Kansas City, Missouri you buy ISMERTA and other I-H flours. 

Mills at Topeka, - Kansas For you also purchase the devoted services 

Capacity 7,500 Cwts. Daily of a corps of experts, each skilled on his job, 

; and you buy the services of the modern, effi- 

ne ceca eae cient production facilities that stand behind 
the quality of every sack of I-H flour. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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/ Bemis Band-Label 
| Displays your Brands 
FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


No matter how the bags are stacked, your 





brand is bound to show. Made of wet- 
strength paper, the Band-Label is easy to 
remove in one piece and it doesn’t clog 


washing machines or drains. 


“America’s 

No. I “BAG” 
8 BAG, 
Bag Maker” —- © 
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Ohe Miller Family 


The Business Paper Family Serving the Related 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER—published week- 
ly—for 75 years has served the flour milling industry. 
It reflects and amplifies the industry’s dignity and in- 
tegrity. It honestly and effectively presents the industry’s 
wares. This journal is a strong medium for profitable 
advertising, as evidenced by over 350 advertisers. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER—published monthly—pro- 
vides the baker with informative news about his industry. 
It gives the people who buy ingredients and equipment 
complete market and bakery news. An outstanding reg- 
ular feature is an authoritative review of the factors influ- 
encing the flour market, nerve center for bakery profits. 


MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly technical 
journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and their 
associates. Its circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage among key personnel in 
the production departments of the flour milling industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS —a weekly newspaper for the feed 
manufacturer, jobber, broker and dealer, gives its read- 
ers vital market information about the products they 
use, buy and sell. In addition to its paid circulation— 
largest in the field—selective controlled trade coverage 
provides concentration in the territory you want to reach. 


® THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
614 Board of Trade : 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 23 Beaver Street 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
1007 Lumsden Bldg. 52 Mark Lane 
TORONTO 2, CANADA LONDON E.C. 3, ENGLAND 
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BIG VALUWE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


‘ ee : * eo * 
a Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + OATS - _ FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 









A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 


J. P. BURRUS, President 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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THE confidence that buyers have in 
TOWN CRIER flour is a source of pride 


to us. For confidence in a product is never 
built in a day ... it is the reward of 
consistent excellence in performance. Such 
a reputation can be earned only by the 
very best ingredients, even though it may 


cost a trifle more at the start. For example, 


we have to pay a little extra to make sure 
that we get only the finest wheat for 
TOWN CRIER. And that is a good 
policy, too, for a baker who wants to build 
a quality reputation for his bread. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 


BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. ~ 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 
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—Ideal Bakery Flours — 














Good location for convenient selection of choice 
hard winter wheats, exceptionally large grain stor- 
age facilities for preserving these wheats, a newly 
enlarged and modernly equipped mill and 
laboratory— all these basic factors are your guar- 
antee of the finest baking qualities of these ideal 


bakery flours. You can rely on them for finer loaves. 





ALVA ROLLER 














MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 






ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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500 Million Wheat Exports Possible 





Mill Strike Goes 
Into Third Week: 
No Agreement Near 


MINNEAPOLIS—There has been 
no change during the past week in 
the status of the strike, now in its 
third week, called by Local No. 1, 
American Federation of Grain Mill- 
ers, against five flour mills in Min- 
nes polis. 

C. H. Alsip, a member of the staff 
of the federal mediation and concili- 
ation service in Minneapolis, said that 
there has not been any joint confer- 
enve scheduled between representa- 
tives of the union and the milling 
companies involved. 

The plants that are struck are: 
Pilisbury Mills, Inc., General Mills, 
Inc., Standard Milling Co., Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. and International 
Milling Co. The strike began Sept. 7. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George A. Shields 
Named President of 
Chicago Flour Men 


CHICAGO — George A. Shields, 
New Century Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors at its annual meet- 
ing held at the Furniture Club the 
evening of Sept. 23. Mr. Shields has 
been an active member of the organ- 
ization for a long period, and served 
as vice president during the past two 
years. 

He succeeds Rhudy E. Bemmels, of 
Bemmels-Vaughan, who had _ been 
president for two years. L. E. Bow- 
man, Eagle Roller Mill Co., was elect- 
ed vice president, and S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Directors 
elected to serve two years were: Ward 
Miller, Sheridan Flour Mills Co., and 
Milton Reese, Nelson K. Reese’s Sons 








Co. Harry W. Larsen of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., was reelected 
the organization’s representative on 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. 

This organization has had an active 
year, and the treasurer’s. report 
showed a larger balance than the 
year before. The delegates to the 
national convention held at St. Louis 
gave reports of the meeting of flour 
distributors. 

The members decided to hold a 
Christmas party similar to the one 
held in 1947. It will be for members 
of the organization and their staff 
members. 

The Millers Long Range Program 
was discussed, and copies of the 
paper, “Information” were distrib- 
uted. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH FIRM TO EQUIP 
NEW ARGENTINE ELEVATOR 


LONDON—The government of Ar- 
gentina has signed a contract with 
Henry Simon, Ltd., the British mill- 
ing engineers, for the equipment of a 
150,000-ton grain storage and ship- 
ping elevator at Buenos Aires. The 
building itself has already been con- 
structed by the Argentinians, and the 
cost of the complete mechanical and 
electrical equipment will be $8 mil- 
lion. 

The new elevator will be the larg- 








WHILE SEVERAL ECA COUNTRIES 
ARE SECURE, OTHER NEEDS LOOM 


Italy Would Take 2.5 Million Tons—India and Far East 
Are Potential Outlets Which Cannot Be 
Measured at This Time 





est in the Southern Hemisphere, and 
its capacity will exceed by 10,000 
tons the Simon elevator at Baha 
Blainca. It will be capable of receiving 
grain from railroad trucks at the 
rate of 2,000 tons an hour and for 
loading it in bulk into ships at the 
rate of 3,000 tons an hour. Five ships 
will be accommodated at the same 
time, while facilities will also be pro- 
vided for receiving grain from barges 
and road vehicles. 


There will be 53 automatic weigh- 
ers, four grain driers and 21 clean- 
ing machines. Ten miles of belting 
will be used in the construction of 
60 belt conveyors. 


The Buenos Aires elevator is the 
fifth to be built under the govern- 
ment’s national elevator plan, others 
now being in operation at Rosario 
Sud, Quequen and Villa Constitucion, 
as well as the one at Baha Blainca. 





European Flour Trade Dull; 
Latin Sales Very Scattered 


Export flour markets remain un- 
usually dull, with no interest evident 
from European quota nations and 
only scattered small lot bookings be- 
ing made to Latin America. 

Delay in purchasing fourth quarter 
flour allocations by the specific li- 
cense countries apparently is partly a 
reflection of market bearishness plus 
adequate food grain supplies in this 
post harvest period, but the apathy 
toward buying may also be the result 
of preference in the use of private 





PMA Asks East Coast Offers 
Following Modest Gulf Orders 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Sept. 23 purchased 923,- 
400 sacks of flour (2,068,482 bu. 
wheat) for October-November Gulf 
requirements and Sept. 28 asked mills 
for East Coast offers. 

Mills had made offers of 3,434,400 
sacks on the Gulf request, but the 
PMA was rather selective in its ac- 
ceptances and exceedingly competitive 
in the prices paid. The top for 80% 
extraction was $5.05 and for 72% 
$5.15 sack, delivered Gulf. 

, | Acceptances on the East Coast of- 

fers will be made by 10 a.m. Sept. 29 
f rom bids filed by mills by 3:30 p.m. 
Sept. 28. Shipment is to be made 
from mills by Nov. 10. Offers will be 
accepted only from mills east of the 
Mississippi River, but including Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas. 

The Gulf purchases by the PMA 
last week brought the cumulative 


flour takings since July 1 up to 6,- 
267,600 sacks (13,901,169 bu. wheat). 
Wheat purchased by the CCC during 
the period from noon Sept. 17 through 
Sept. 24 amounted to 6,552,029 bu. 
The agency also bought 925,000 bu. 
oats, 185,000 bu. barley and 357,132 
bu. grain sorghums. The cumulative 
purchases of grains since July 1 in- 
clude 119,147,543 bu. wheat, 11,140,- 
664 bu. barley, 6,213,569 bu. grain 
sorghums, 267,857 bu. rye and 2,395,- 
000 bu. oats. 

The above purchases are for the 
export program. In addition, the CCC 
has purchased over 17 million bush- 
els of flax under its price support 
pledge of $6 bu. 

Reliable information obtained on 
the pending corn allocation confirms 
earlier reports in The Northwestern 
Miller that the initial October-No- 


vember corn allocation is unlikely to 


exceed 20 million bushels. 


and ECA dollar funds for purchase of 
feed and other badly needed supplies 
in many instances. 

Little business has been done with 
Latin America in the past week, in 
the aggregate. However, a scattered 
trade, mostly on a sight draft basis, 
was recorded with several countries, 
including Ecuador, Costa Rica, Cuba 
and Brazil. 

New deviations in the Brazilian 
flour import regulations appear each 
week and at all points from the 
consular officials. Through various 
Brazilian state and national govern- 
ments new procedures seem to pop up 
unexpectedly. Brazilian consuls, at 
least at some ports, now are vali- 
dating shipments to Brazil only 
where the shipper has a U.S. export 
license dated prior to Aug. 4, despite 
the fact that there is no longer any 
specific U.S. license required. 

Some sales were made this week on 
such old licenses and OIT officials 
have in the past been willing to al- 
ter names of consignors on these 
documents as an accommodation. 
However, last week the government 
agency decided to discontinue this 
practice. Current Brazilian business 
in southern ports apparently is being 
done in the range of $7.65@7.80, with 
higher levels obtainable in northern 


ports. 
Cuba is taking occasional small 
shipments, but there has been no 


interest in forward booking and ap- 
parently buyers are fearful of price 
declines. The same situation prevails 
in Puerto Rico. Improvement in the 
exchange situation in Ecuador is 
claimed by importers in that country 
and some letters of credit have been 
obtainable there. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON —A 500 million 
bushel wheat export for this crop 
year is a strong possibility. This in- 
formation was disclosed to The 
Northwestern Miller this week by 
one of the leading government ex- 
perts in this field. 

This statement is made despite the 
fact that for the time emphasis on 
grain exports will be centered on 
feed grains, and that western Euro- 
pean cereal grain production is mark- 
edly improved over last year. 

This official points out that while 
several of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration nations are in fairly 
secure supply positions in regard to 
bread grains at this time, there are 
other nations which, if the supplies 
were available, would increase their 
wheat imports substantially. One in- 
stance is that of Italy which would 
take 2.5 million tons of wheat this 
year, it is asserted. 


Indian Market Uncertain 


Other unknown factors on the de- 
mand side are India and the Far 
East, where the market potential can- 
not be accurately measured at this 
time. In regard to India there might 
be a dollar shortage, which would pro- 
hibit that country from purchasing its 
complete requirements of bread 
grains, but that real demand exists is 
evidenced by the conditions in that 
sub-continent, Pakistan, which is the 
granary of India, appears to have 
embarked on a policy of retention of 
a larger share of its wheat crop and 
if that policy is maintained it is fore- 
seen that additional Western Hemi- 
sphere wheat exports to the Dominion 
of India will be necessary. 

Another aspect of the over-all situ- 
ation which has convinced this ex- 
pert to view the wheat outlook cau- 
tiously is the feeling that while most 
of western Europe now appears to 
be in a comfortable wheat supply 
situation, it is feared that some of 
these countries may distribute wheat 
with a lavish hand to promote inter- 
nal political peace. Should that hap- 
pen, nations like France which now 
seems definitely out of the wheat im- 
port market for the balance of this 
year, may find need to import grain 
or flour later. 

In discussing the over-all supply 
situation this official said that when 
the corn crop starts moving he can 
see no reason for the continuation of 
any controls on the feed grains, but 
he believes that a rein must be kept 
on wheat until some of the unpredict- 
able factors are seen more clearly. 
This indicates that this official will 
decline to approve the removal. of 
export allocations and license con- 
trols on wheat until after the turn 
of the new year. 
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Wheat Loans 89,585,976 Bu. 





8,193,585 BU. ADDITIONAL PLACED 
UNDER PURCHASE AGREEMENTS 


Trade Sources Doubt That Loan Total Will Reach Previous Peak 
Year of 1942, When Over 408 Million Bushels Were Mortgaged 
—Carryover of 200 Million Seen Next July 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Resumption of 
the government announcement of 
grain put under loan programs by 
producers has touched off consider- 
able speculation over the meaning of 
the figures revealed last week. 

A total of 89,585,976 bu. wheat has 
been placed under loan as of Aug. 
31, 1948, while only 8,193,585 bu. have 
been put under the purchase pro- 
gram agreement. According to U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials, 
the relatively low amount placed un- 
der the purchase program indicates 
unfamiliarity or uncertainty regard- 
ing this phase of the price support- 
ing operations. 

Of the total amount of wheat un- 
der loan, 12,649,467 bu. are in farm 
storage, while the balance of 76,936,- 
509 bu. is stored in warehouses. 


1942 Peak Doubtful 

While comparative monthly figures 
are not immediately available, grain 
trade sources express doubt that 
wheat under loan during this crop 
year will reach the total placed under 
loan in the previous peak loan year 
of 1942, when slightly more than 408 
million bushels sought loan protec- 
tion. 

In 1942 at the beginning of the 
crop year the carryover, plus new 
crop wheat, amounted to 1,607,336,- 
000 bu. while the total supply as of 
July 1, 1948, totaled slightly more 
than 1.4 million bushels. Disappear- 
ance in 1942, in which USDA includes 
military requirements in the total 
food use, was distributed as follows: 
according to USDA Agricultural Sta- 
tistics for 1945: food 537,046,000; 
feed 292,464,000; seed 64,981,000; in- 
dustrial 56,675,000 bu. This resulted 
in a carryover on June 30, 1943, of 
621,659,000 bu. 


Estimated Disappearance 


If disappearance is any index of 
the amount of wheat which will seek 


loan protection this year, the follow- 
ing unofficial estimates may provide a 
clue: food 500 million bushels; seed 
85 million; feed 115 million; indus- 
trial 5 million and exports 500 mil- 
lion. The foregoing figures are ap- 
proximations, particularly in regard 
to exports and feed disappearance. 
The 500 million-bushel export esti- 
mate represents the highest figure 
used by the USDA in considering the 
wheat problem. The feed disappear- 
ance estimate compares with the low- 
est feed wheat annual usage, except 
in the disaster years of 1933 and 1935. 

These figures produce an estimat- 
ed total disappearance of approxi- 
mately 1.2 million bushels, which 
would leave a carryover as of June 
30, 1949, of about 200 million bushels. 

From the comparative carryovers 
resulting from the deduction of disap- 
pearance from total supply in the 
1942 and 1948 crop years it may be 
seen that the threat of a danger- 
ously large carryover might not be 
the incentive to put wheat under 
loan in 1948. 


Carryovers Affect Loans 


Another interesting factor which 
may guide in estimating the prob- 
able wheat loan levels for the 1948 
crop is the steadily increasing 
amounts of wheat which went under 
loan from 1938 through 1941. Re- 
spectively, wheat loans for those 
years were as follows: 1938, 85,745,000 
bu.; 1939, 167,702,000; 1940, 278,430,- 
000 and 1941, 366,325,000. In these 
years exports declined from a high 
of 109,534,000 bu. in 1938 to 31,390,- 
000 in 1941, while at the same time 
the carryover mounted steadily from 
slightly more than 250 million bushels 
in 1938 to approximately 632 million 
bushels at the end of the 1941 crop 
year. 

From these comparisons it might 
appear that prospective carryovers 
influence the size of crop loans, or at 
least have some effect on the total 
loans. 

The prospective carryover from this 
crop based on official and unofficial 


WHEAT LOANS AND PURCHASE AGREEMENTS THROUGH AUG, 31, 1948 (in bushels) 




















Lo ans- ——— —— —— -, 

. Warehouse Purchase 

State— Farm stored stored Total loans agreements 
Arkansas hURCheeeeeReeeRS © Rane 60606UlC(C~*«‘C a “ts ar 3,000 
eS ee eee 44,643 60,094 104,737 Pe ip 
Ea ere 842,000 2,976,707 3,818,707 1,783,869 
RS er eer re eee ee 98,127 98,127 , ee ay oe 
Idaho 1,624,904 1,000,385 j= =§ casec 
Illinois , 214,053 234,941 20,060 
Indiana ... 18,989 26,451 arc 
BOWE bases 1,244,927 inate 60—“(“‘i«= C=C NK 
Kansas reer ee ree eee 24,936,466 31,212,561 3,001,074 
Ore he eee ae ee 164,864 a ee 
Michigan 8,922 149,478 158,400 21,895 
Minnesota 2,586 178,963 181,549 2,574 
Missouri 23,059 2,044,830 2,067,889 15,718 
Montana 23,910 1,516,008 1,539,918 35,288 
Nebraska 2,959,636 4,986,823 7,946,459 2,027,869 
New Jersey . oseaee 19,775 eS 6 60ti(‘(‘sté« 
New Mexico ....... ‘ 61,259 652,369 693,628 3,725 
SN NE ts eee ; a. ° ‘piteies 263 4,050 
Pe SE, Sasbecccahees§ abamas 6,317 | ae 
North Dakota 460,503 1,202,106 1,662,609 53,316 
CE, $60.50 sect becnd cusees 60,968 693,141 754,109 24,314 
eS eee ie 322,742 18,673,769 18,996,511 661,138 
Oregon ..... cekeee eee 62,164 2,167,090 2,229,254 46,535 
Pennsylvania . A ‘ is nad om 351 75,113 75,464 1,100 
South Dakota ....... 979,645 803,219 1,782,864 240,162 
(. rere teint, ae et 232,909 ee  06@60té“‘(‘ lt COO 
SS eee ee 219,000 7,798,073 8,017,073 230,140 
Utah 131,302 474,591 605,893 17,470 
WEES (Gee CU SSR ERMAN GCOESAR GC . aOeT 86,55 —— #&8&= | “‘eaeee 
Washington 66,224 3,697,904 Svensee = =  essené 
Wyoming 28,289 158,348 186,637 288 

_._ evreey reer e Ty errr. 12,649,467 76,936,509 89,585,976 8,193,585 


estimates indicates a _ substantially 
lower level than in the years 1941-42, 
when peak wheat loans were made. 


Canadian Crop a Factor 


Another influence which may affect 
domestic prices and in turn the 
amount of wheat placed under loan 
would be the size of the Canadian 
crop, since world demand has been 
in large part filled from these two 
producing areas. In 1942 when wheat 
loans reached the high level of ap- 
proximately 408 million bushels, Ca- 
nadian wheat outturn was at the 
record level of 556 million bushels. 
Production from that source this year 
is now estimated at 358 million bush- 
els in the western wheat exporting 
provinces. 

Two intangibles, however, appear 
to have a greater bearing on wheat 
loan trends than any of the factors 
above mentioned. They are, first, price 
movements and, second, the outlook 
for the 1949 crop at the time the 
availability of the wheat and pur- 
chase agreement programs expire. 

Domestic demand for wheat for 
food purposes is unlikely to vary 
from the pattern of previous years. 
Exports will remain at a high level, 
due to sustained demand for wheat 
from the German occupation zone 
and Italy. These influences seem to 
indicate that wheat prices will not 
sag below recent lows and if wheat 
loans should expand this also could 


.be construed as a bullish factor tem- 


porarily. 


Purchase Agreements Light 

The relatively small amount of 
wheat under the purchase agreement 
phase of the program may not have 
the braking effect on a price advance 
that was expected. Previously trade 
sources had seen this purchase agree- 
ment wheat as an effective brake on 
any substantial climb in prices since 
it was felt that this wheat would 
be offered in the open market if the 
price moved up 10 or 15¢ above the 
current levels. Since there has been 
little or no experience with the dis- 
position of purchase agreement wheat 
in the previous program, efforts to 
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predict its disposition are sheer spec- 
ulation. 

The condition of new winter wheat 
may contribute the greatest influence 
on the loan program, other factors 
taken into consideration. Moisture 
conditions for the new crop are re- 
portedly favorable. Since the sup- 
port program opportunities are avail- 
able until Dec. 31, 1948, the trends 
which influence prices and prospec- 
tive growing conditions undoubtedly 
will measure the trend in farmers’ 
wheat loan intentions. 

Other grains under loan or pur- 
chase agreements on Aug. 31 are as 
follows: 


Purchas: 

Loans agreements 
0 a ee 1,546,041 196,137 
reer 3,509,519 205,729 
Sorghums ...... 7Eeee = ——«C hw 
RPO secctvcccevie 103,038 14,004 


Reports on grain loans will be is- 
sued monthly, the USDA says. 


Too Early to Judge 


General trade opinion on the an- 
nouncement was that it is still too 
early in the crop year to judge accu- 
rately the final amount of wheat that 
will be placed under loan. Most eleva- 
tor operators have been swamped 
with the job of making out warehouse 
certificates for wheat in storage and 
presumably a large part of this is 
destined to be pledged for loans, ap- 
plication for which has not yet been 
made. Furthermore, it is pointed out 
that little if any spring wheat is in- 
cluded in the government figures as 
of Aug. 31. 

The longer the grower waits before 
obtaining a loan the less his carrying 
charges on the money involved and 
so long as the farmer does not need 
the cash immediately, he can save 
something by waiting. Loans can be 
made up to Dec. 31. 

It is pointed out that in October, 
1942, there was a total of only 92 
million bushels under loan, although 
the final total for the crop year was 
408,100,000 bu. In the preceding year, 
another season of heavy loan applica- 
tions, the Aug. 31 total was 116 mil- 
lion bushels and the final loan total 
366,300,000 bu. 

Expectations of the majority of the 
grain trade is that more than 300 
million bushels will go under loan 
and possibly considerably more than 
that. 





Proposed Revision of Millfeed 
Definitions Approved by Group 


KANSAS CITY—A final draft of 
proposed revisions of official defini- 
tions of millfeeds was approved at a 
joint meeting of representatives of 
flour millers, feed manufacturers and 
feed control officials at a meeting in 
Kansas City Sept. 22. The revised 
definitions will be presented for ap- 
proval to the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials in Washington in October. 

The normal procedure is to put 
such new definitions in a tentative 
class for a year and final approval is 
generally given in the following year. 
The new definitions simplify and 
standardize the present terminology. 

Representing the millfeed commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion at the meeting were John Ta- 
tum, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Feed manufacturers’ representatives 
who attended the meeting were Low- 
ell Armstrong, Ballard & Ballard Co., 


Inc., Louisville; John McVey, Liberty 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas; Emmett 
Johnson, Ralston Purina Co., St. Lou- 
is, and Jack D. Dean, executive~sec- 
retary, Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 

Parks Yeats, Oklahoma City, in 
charge of feed control in Oklahoma, 
represented the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
HEARS CONVENTION REPORT 


PITTSBURGH—Vic Wintermantel 
flour broker, gave his report of th« 
recent national convention of flour 
distributors, which he attended as the 
club’s delegate, at the Sept. 20 lunch- 
eon meeting of the Pittsburgh Flou: 
Club. C. D. Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., presided and stated that the 
club, after a long period of effort, 
was successful in having the Pitts- 
burgh Post Gazette include Minne- 
apolis wheat futures on its daily 
financial page. 
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Vaughn Vincent 
Heads Georgia 
Bakers Council 


ATLANTA—Vaughn Vincent, Vin- 
cent’s Bakeries, Atlanta, was elected 
president of the Georgia Bakers 
Council at the annual meeting held 
at the Biltmore Hotel Sept. 20. He 
succeeds Howard W.: Fisch, Highland 
Bakery, Inc., Atlanta. Mr. Vincent is 
vice president of the Georgia Retail 
Bakers Assn., and a _ governor-at- 
large of the Southern Bakérs Assn. 

Edsel Benson, Benson’s Bakery, 
Athens, was elected vice president, 
while R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking 
Co., Atlanta, was reelected treasurer. 

Forrest H. Holz, Atlanta, serves as 
secretary for the council. 

The annual meeting this year was 
held in connection with the Southern 
Bakers Exposition and Production 
Conference Sept. 19-20. 
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No Agreement 
Reached on 1949 
Flax Program 


WASHINGTON—tThe session here 
last week between U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials, flaxseed 
crushers and representatives of the 
drying industry resolved itself into a 
poker game, according to inside re- 
ports. 

The meeting was hastily summoned 
by USDA for the purpose of discuss- 
ing 1949 crop goals and the price sup- 
port level for that crop. During the 
course of the sessions Ralph Trigg, 
PMA director who presided, asked the 
processors if they had any ideas on 
a crushers’ contract. Previously USDA 
had rejected a contract proposal of 
the crushers. No formal reply was 
given to Mr. Trigg’s overture, it was 
learned, since the meeting had been 
given to understand that the govern- 
ment was planning exports of nearly 
14 million bushels of flax which would 
have made any consideration of a 
crushing agreement academic. 

However, other government sources 
revealed that up to Dec. 1, 1948, not 
more than 4 million bushels of flax is 
intended for export. This quantity 
consists of approximately 2 million 
bushels of flax allocated previously 
and an additional like amount for 
the October-December period. 

No conclusions were reached at the 
meeting this week on the 1949 re- 
quirements which would determine 
acreage goals or the level of price 
Support. Prior to this meeting, how- 
ever, responsible USDA officials de- 
clared that the 1949 crop would prob- 
ably be supported at 90% of the July 
1, 1949, parity level. The present 
price support of $6 bu. is said to re- 
flect approximately 150% of parity. 
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HEADS GOLF GROUP 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Reinhold 
Dudeck, Dudeck’s Home Bakery, has 
been elected president of the Mil- 
waukee Bakers Golf Club, which con- 
cluded its 1948 season at Lincoln 
Hills Country Club in September. 
Joseph Marshall, Marshall Bakery, 
becomes vice president, and Ray 
Pinsezkowski, Hein Flour & Supply 
Co., is secretary-treasurer. Norman 
Graham, King Midas, has been named 
chairman of the 1949 greens commit- 
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tee. The Shimon Trophy, awarded 
for the first time this year by Max 
Shimon, Watertown Egg Co., was won 
by Harold Dohmeyer, Dohmeyer’s 
Bakery, who beat out Joe Marshall in 
the final tournament three up and 
two to go. The semifinals the previous 
week saw Clyde Buckles, Hobart Sales 
and Service, and Mr. Dudeck as run- 
ners-up. 
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A. B. MAAS NAMED TO HEAD 
MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Maas, 
Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, was elected 
president of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry at the 
first meeting of the group’s winter 
season at McCarthy’s Cafe Sept. 24. 

W. C. Jenks, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
last year’s president, was named to 
the association’s board of directors. 
R. M. Bates, Rap-in-Wax Co., was 
again elected secretary-treasurer, and 
E. T. LeMire, International Milling 
Co., was elected vice president. 

H. W. Sutton, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
S. J. Billings, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and W. E. Lingren, The American 
Baker, were named to the board of 
directors. 

The next meeting of the organiza- 
tion was set for Oct. 29 at Mc- 
Carthy’s. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXHIBIT PLANNED 

RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia mill- 
ers will set up a miniature but oper- 
ative flour mill, and the Virginia 
Bakers Council will display finished 
products in bakery goods at the an- 
nual Atlantic Rural Exposition here 
Oct. 4-9 under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Virginia Food Council. 
The Virginia Extension Service will 
hold baking and cooking contests at 
the exposition. 
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90% CANADIAN WHEAT 
CUT, 60% THRESHED 


WINNIPEG — Harvesting opera- 
tions are rapidly nearing completion 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Com- 
paratively few points have reported 
any frost to date, and warm, dry 
weather has facilitated combining. 

In Alberta, wet weather retarded 
harvest in some districts, but in view 
of the late season, progress generally 
is satisfactory, and it is now esti- 
mated that more than 90% of the 
wheat is cut, and more than 60% 
threshed or combined. Close to 90% 
of the coarse grains are cut, and 
more than 40% threshed or combined. 

There is a greater variation in 
grades in all three prairie provinces, 
with the top three grades predominat- 
ing, and the percentage of No. 2 
northern greater than either No. 1 or 
No. 3 northern. 
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GOLF OUTING HELD BY 
WISCONSIN ALLIED MEN 


MILWAUKEE — Twenty-seven 
members of the Wisconsin Flour & 
Bakers Allied Trades Assn. attended 
the golf tournament and outing at 
Lincoln Hills Country Club Sept. 17, 
and inaugurated the fall-winter series 
of regular monthly meetings of the 
association. 

During the business meeting of the 
association, a resolution was passed, 
in memory of the late George E. 
Smith, past president of the group, 
and at his death Sept. 13, its oldest 
and only honorary life member. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
Oct, 15. 
































The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


High Low Close Close 
Sept. 17, Sept. 24, 
1948 —— 1948 1948 
pS TEE ET CTE eTCPTT ETS Teer 42% 3256 32% 32% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................ 34% 275% 28% 27% 
EN GR Ie hea ak b.n:6.0's'se 9 04400660 00 08-6 4456 38 41% 41 
Continental Baking Co. .........cccccccccees 17% 10% 14% 14% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 66% 59 624, 62 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 177 168 172 171 
bie 60a €5-b6 808 006 0408 6 8% 24% 21 “ea 24 
i oe ears a 6.6% 66.00 600.0808 11% 8% ested 9% 
Gils bao tenet ces HOSS 41 34 37% 37% 
I I, in 65405 be bh K 50006 d0 08 Ce8 50% 401% 491% 49% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. .............. 108 97 nes 102 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ................ 128% 1185, 120% 121 
Pn ee CE TR cep cccanenctiensenes 20 91 eins 113 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ......... 35% 31% 30% 30% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 148 140 re 139 
eG hile dod cc e's'e 6064 606 Reb bas 63% 444, 58 
Beeweet & Gey, SRGS POG. onc wcccccccccccccvce 95% 87% 88 
i Mle alo d0.4.s 084 Ob Ox wee 31% 261% 31 31% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .............%5. 175% 163 165% 163% 
EE ees. 650640 cheek senses 606 aes 22u% 16 19% 18% 
i PD oct e re cces ene cee6eeresece’ 621% 65% 65% 
i See ee re 33 25 30 281% 
re re rer ern eres ee 94 79 90 87% 
- #jg~ Sere rrerrerirerrer sy 13% % il 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ............ 91% 79 8814 87% 
CD EE, ED, nc ecccerencsacesesece 29% 22% 23 23 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd............. 91% 82 88 875% 
SED EE occ cc ccc recesecesensccscccceese 39% 32% 3444 331% 
Victor Chemical Works ............:.00ese0% 48% 37% 3 38 
.. 9 SSSA STerrererrrererreers. 10% 8 10% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ..............+. 6% 2% 54 5 
Ee Serre re eer 16% 10% 1454 14% 
Bid Asked 
Standard Milling Co. ..........60.eeeeeeee 934 10% 


+tOver counter. 








Supplies of Grain for Export 
Expected to Be 10% Above “47 


WASHINGTON—Based on present 
prospects, supplies of grain avaii- 
able for export in surplus-producing 
countries during the 1948-49 year will 
exceed the total shipments of 34.6 mil- 
lion long tons during 1947-48 by at 
least 10%, the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations reported recently. 
All of the increase is expected to be 
provided by larger supplies of coarse 
grains, as the bread grain total may 
be slightly less than last year. 

The U.S. is again likely to provide 
nearly half of the total world trade. 
Increased production in Canada this 
year will also result in larger supplies 
being available in that country than 
in 1947. 

The extent to which world avail- 
abilities are translated into actual 
exports, however, will depend upon 
price, procurement and other policies 
and conditions in effect during the 
coming year in exporting countries. 
This applies particularly to the 
USSR and Argentina which account 
for significant quantities of the total 
exportable supplies of grain. 

The total movement will also de- 
pend upon the extent to which bal- 
ance of payment difficulties in many 
importing countries are successfully 
met this year. 


Harvesting Nears End 

Harvesting of the small grain crops 
in the Northern Hemisphere is now 
virtually completed. In the Southern 
Hemisphere, however, where the sea- 
sons are reversed, small grains are 
still two or three months away from 
harvest and corn is just now being 
planted. 

Only tentative estimates, therefore, 
can be made at this time with re- 
spect to the world’s total supply and 
distribution. of grain during 1948-49. 
This is especially true with respect to 
the quantities of grain likely to move 
in world trade during the current 
season. Nevertheless, for the first 
time since the end of the war, it is 
possible to look forward with some 
degree of optimism as far as prospec- 
tive supplies of grain are concerned, 
OF AR says. 

World production of both bread- 


grains and coarse grains in 1948 will 
be substantially larger than in 1947, 
and will exceed the prewar (1935-39) 
average. While the increase in total 
largely reflects a record corn crop 
and unusually large wheat and oats 
crops in the U.S., generally favorable 
harvests in other areas (particularly 
wheat and rye in western Europe) 
will provide a much better world dis- 
tribution of available supplies than 
was the case a year ago. 


Continued Import Need 

Despite the marked recovery in 
grain production in the main deficit 
areas this year, however, several 
factors point to a continued need in 
1948-49 for large world imports—a 
need that, from the standpoint of 
nutrition, will not be fully met by ex- 
ports of grain from the surplus pro- 
ducing countries. Contributing to this 
need are increased populations, the 
extremely low carryover of grain in 
many areas, the necessity in many 
countries to increase consumption 
from the unusually low levels prevail- 
ing last year— by raising bread ra- 
tions, lowering flour extraction rates 
and using smaller quantities of coarse 
grains in the bread mix—anticipated 
increases in the use of grain for indus- 
trial purposes, and a substantial in- 
crease in the use of grain for feeding 
as many countries try to bring live- 
stock numbers up from the extreme 
low of recent years. 
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NOV. 14 MEETING PLANNED 
BY GEORGIA RETAILERS 


ATLANTA — Members of the 
Georgia Retail Bakers Assn., meet- 
ing in a session called during the 
Southern Bakers Exposition and Pro- 
duction Conference here Sept. 19-21, 
named Macon, Ga., as the scene of its 
fourth and final meeting for 1948. 
Date selected was Nov. 14. Guest 
speakers for the occasion will be an- 
nounced later, according to Vaughn 
Vincent, Vincent Bakeries, Atlanta, 
vice president of the GRBA, who 
served as chairman of the Atlanta 
meeting, 
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Millers’ Ads Stress Nourishment 
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OCTOBER INSERTIONS STRESS 


FOOD VALUE OF BREAD, FLOUR 


New Message Will Reach 28,785,000 Consumers in Ap- 
pearance in 10 Magazines and Three News- 
paper Rotogravure Sections 


CHICAGO—Gathering momentum 
every day and reaching more and 
more people, the Millers’ Long 
Range Program national advertising 
campaign is now moving into its 
second month of operation with the 
appearance of the October ads in 
national magazines and newspaper 
rotogravure sections. 

The appearance of the October ad- 
vertisements will mean that more 
than 28,785,000 consumers will be 
reached with the flour industry’s 
message on “6-Way Nourishment 
From Enriched Bread and Flour.” 

The 10 magazines and three news- 
paper rotogravure sections which 
will carry the October advertise- 
ments, plus the circulation of each 
publication and the “out” date of the 
ads, are as follows: 


Bife, Sept. GS ..cvass 5,200,000 


Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 20.. 3,800,000 
Better Homes & Gardens, Sept. 29 2,925,000 
Good Housekeeping, Sept. 20 ... 2,700,000 


4,500,000 
3,750,000 
2,250,000 
1,500,000 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Sept. 29.. 
MeCall’s, Sept. 20 ......00... 
True Story, Sept. 15 

Family Circle, Sept. 30 


Hellands, Sept. 15 ....cccsess 500,000 
Southern Agriculturist, Sept. 15.. 1,000,000 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Oct. 10 263,000 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
a eee ae ase Sees 267,000 
Nashville Tennessean, Oct. 10 ... 130,000 
Total circulation . . 28,785,000 


As in the September ad, and as 
will be the case in the months to 
come, the enrichment symbols are 
displayed prominently in the Octo- 
ber advertisements to focus atten- 
tion on the essential nutrients in en- 
riched bread and flour. At the top 
of the ad are the six banners ris- 
ing from a slice of bread and bear- 
ing the names Protein, Vitamin B-1, 





Niacin, Riboflavin, Iron and Food 
Energy. 

The copy explains that Protein 
helps build and maintain healthy 
body tissues, Vitamin B-1 (thiamine) 
is for healthy nerves and normal 
appetite, Niacin helps keep tissues 
» > 


healthy and prevent pellagra, Ribo- 
flavin is an important vitamin for 
children’s growth, Iron helps build 
the red blood needed for health and 
Food Energy sustains the pace of 
modern living. 


Additional Impact 


Additional impact is gained in the 
October advertisements by pointing 
out in the heading that “CHILDREN 
need the 6-Way Nourishment from 
Enriched Bread and Flour.” 

This is followed by the main text, 
which states: 

“You knew, of course, that bread 
is our cheapest and best source of 
food energy, providing power for the 
laboring man, ‘go’ for children... 
energy to sustain us all in our 
stepped-up pace of living. 

“But those flags ... have you read 
what they say? From modern en- 
riched bread and baked foods made 
with enriched flour, you get 6-Way 
Nourishment! A valuable contribu- 


tion toward the all-round balanced 
diet you need. Remember that... 
every day at meal time, at snack 
time. 

“IS BREAD FATTENING?” No; 
nutritionists tells us breads are no 
more fattening than any other food 
of equal energy content. The carbohy- 
drates of bread are readily and easily 
converted into energy which is then 
used by the body as needed.” 

This advertising message, which 
appears over the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute signature, is proceeding along 
the lines set forth in the “platform” 
of the Millers’ Long Range Program, 
namely: 

That the Millers’ Long Range Pro- 
gram will seek to increase consump- 
tion of flour by concentrating on five 
main points: (1) Nutrition, (2) Econ- 
omy, (3) “Fattening’”’ Aspect, (4) 
Variety, (5) Appetite Appeal. 

The text of the October advertise- 
ment puts emphasis on _ nutrition, 
economy and the fattening aspect, 
and the 6-Way symbol illustrations 
give added emphasis to nutrition. 


Appetite Appeal 


Appetite appeal and variety re- 
ceive attention in other illustrations 
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Children need the 
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Pom ENRICHED BREADand FLOUR | 


in the ad, plus captions. The main 
illustration, occuping over one third 
of the total space, is a picture of 
golden-brown rolls which create real 
appetite appeal. 

The caption for this picture reads: 
“There’s such a delicious variety of 
breads ... at the stores ... or that 
you can make. Use more of them to 
vary your menus.” 

The Millers’ Long Range Program 
thus is continuing its policy of stress- 
ing the merits of products made from 
enriched flour, whether those prod- 
ucts are made by a baker or a house- 
wife. 

Smaller illustrations at the bot- 
tom, right-hand side of the ad, show 
sacks of flour on a rack in a retail 
store, a scene in a retail bakeshop, 
and a loaf of bread produced by a 
commercial bakery. 

The caption that goes with the 
sacks of flour says: “Hot from the 
oven come your own biscuits, muf- 
fins, cakes, cookies, pies to thrill 
your family and guests. Always buy 
flour that says ‘Enriched’ on the 
label. Make sure it has this added 
nourishment.” 

The bakeshop scene is captioned: 
“What tempting variety your bak- 
er offers! New treats in breads, rolls, 
cookies! And they’re all highly nutri- 
tious when enriched. Ask him. It’s 
important that you know.” 

The explanation for the commer- 
cially-baked loaf of bread reads: 

“Always serve plenty of bread. It’s 
delicious and so economical. On the 
wrappers of enriched white bread 
there’s a panel stating that fact. Look 
for it when you shop.” 


Meanie. | 


-way | 





You knew, of course, that bread is our cheapest 
and best sourbe of food energy. providing power 
for the laboring man, “go” for children . .. eergy 
to sustain us all in our stepped-ap pace of living. 

But those lage... have you read what they say? 
From moderu eariched bread and baked foods made 
with enriched flour you get 6-way nourishment! A | 
valuable contribution toward the all-round bslanced | 
dict you need. Remember that. . every day at | 
meal time, at suack time } 
“1S BREAD FATTENING?” No; nutritionists tell 
us breads are no more fattening than any other 
food of equal energy content. The carbohydrates 
of bread are readily and easily converted into 
energy which is then used by the bady as needed. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
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Belgium Increases 
Wheat Percentage 
in Milling Grist 


LONDON — The improved grain 
supply position has enabled the Bel- 
gian government to improve the qual- 
ity of the bread, states G. L. Stuyck 
& Co., importer of Antwerp. 

As a result of an order which came 
into force on Sept. 27, the grist now 
consists of 874%2% wheat and 12%% 
rye. 

The use of 54% barley has been 
discontinued and replaced by an 
equivalent percentage of wheat. The 
proportion of native wheat has been 
increased from 10% to 20%. 

A good home harvest together with 
greater imports has allowed this 
improvement to be made and traders 
now consider that the grain supply 
position is adequate. During the first 
two months of the new season im- 
ports of wheat amounted to 159,899 
tons together with 29,221 tons rye. 
Stocks in hand at Antwerp Aug. 31, 
consisted of 108,952 tons wheat and 
18,719 tons rye. 

The home crop of wheat and rye 
provided a satisfactory outturn in 
spite of the losses occasioned by the 
period of drouth at the end of July. 
The present yield of 385,300 tons 
wheat compares favorably with last 
year’s crop of 121,800 tons. Rye also 
showed an increase from 161,800 tons 
to 200,000 tons. 
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M. LEE MARSHALL HEADS 
PROGRAM GROUP FOR GMA 


NEW YORK—M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board, Continental 
Baking Co., has been named program 
committee chairman for the Nov. 15- 
17 meeting of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Robert Small- 
wood, president, Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., is vice chairman and among the 
other members are Hanford Main, 
president, Sunshine Biscuits, Inc; 
Austin H. Igleheart, president Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., and Arthur Mc- 
Callum, president, Flako Products 
Corp. 
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EROSION DAMAGE 
Wind erosion in semi-arid regions 
attacks soils more swiftly than wa- 
ter erosion. 
BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
TO HEAR RADIO NEWSMAN 


CHICAGO—The October birthda; 
luncheon meeting of the Bakers Clu! 
of Chicago will feature Robert |! 
Hurleigh, news director for radio sta 
tion WGN, Chicago, who will te 
members and guests many interestin 
details pertaining to his work. Th: 
meeting is scheduled for Oct. 7. 

The following members will be hon 
ored guests at this luncheon meeting 
since their birthdays fall during Oc 
tober: Nathan Askow, Chicago 
Rhudy E. Bemmels, Bemmels 
Vaughan, Chicago; Henry L. Brain 
erd, Brainerd & Burgess, Inc., Chi 
cago; Irving Cohn, Chicago; W. F 
Cotton, Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Al 
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exandria, La.; Anton Dorner, Heine- 
mann Bakery, Inc., Chicago; R. H. 
Drake, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Linton Fallis, Sherlock 
Baking Co., Toledo, Ohio; Gordon 
Fletcher, Chicago; Charles J. Goder, 
B. & B. Bakery, Frankfort, Ind.; W. 
R. Gosnell, Rochester Bread Co., 
Rochester, Minn.; E. J. Griffin, Diede- 
richs & Griffin Co., Chicago; C. H. 
Grupe, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Chica- 
go; G. C. Hallawell, G. C. Hallawell 
& Co., Chicago; C. E. Jones, Midland 
Bakeries Co., Peoria, Ill.; Arthur 
Keating, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago; J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., 
Chicago; Walter H. Kurth, Elite Bak- 
ery, Minier, Ill.; William Laux, Laux’s 
Service Bakery, Appleton, Wis.; 
Frank B. Lawler, Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; Russell G. Longley, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Elias Neiman, Pure Foods, 
Inec., Chicago; Louis Neiman, Neiman 
Bros., Ltd., Chicago; J. A. O’Malley, 
Swift & Co., Chicago; Ray C. Pater, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, attorney, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Otto Richter, Colonial 
Cake Co., San Antonio; Irving Rubin, 
Boston Metal Products Co., Boston; 
Gene Saunders, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, Chicago; Fred P. Siebel, 
Jr., J. E. Siebel Sons Co., Chicago; 
L. B. Skelley, Central Ohio Supply 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; Charles N. Tun- 
nell, The Southwestern Baker, Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Al Wiehn, Wiehn’s 
Bakery, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Yields in Europe 
Above Expectations, 
But Quality Poor 


LONDON—tThe optimistic forecast 
of the wheat yield in Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia, of 1,404 million bushels 
has now been reduced to 1,365 million 
bushels as a result of the bad weath- 
er conditions experienced during the 
critical weeks preceding and during 
the harvest. 

While the outturn is better than ex- 
pected, reports from all countries 
stress that the quality is much in- 
ferior to that of last year. 

The 1948 figure is well below the 
10-year average of 1,623 million bush- 
els. Only Norway, Finland and Switz- 
erland succeeded in bettering the 10- 
year average but a few other coun- 
tries came close to hitting the target. 
The harvest is, however, better than 
that of 1947 by 449 million bushels. 

The whole of the European harvest 
has now been gathered and experts 
are satisfied with the result in view 
of the fears expressed at the begin- 
ning of August that heavy losses 
would be experienced. Only a rapid 
improvement in the weather saved 
the European countries from disaster. 

The Russian crop appears to have 
been good, except in the Volga re- 
gion, where drouth caused consider- 
able damage. 

The corn crop in eastern European 
countries, as well as in Italy, is said 
to be satisfactory and good weather 
has been experienced during the har- 
vesting operations. Italy reports a 
provisional estimate of 92 million 
bushels of corn, an improvement on 
last year’s figure of 69 million bush- 
els. 

The 








present spell of fine, sunny 


weather is aiding operations in the 
fields and western farmers are now 
preparing the land for sowing in the 
fall. 
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Corn Exports of 200,000,000 Bu. 
Seen as ECA Stresses Feed Grain 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Within the next 
10 days the government will an- 
nounce a corn export allocation of 
not more than 20 million bushels for 
shipment in November and December. 
This commitment has been approved 
at the International Emergency Food 
Committee and other. government 
agencies but. is subject to the con- 
currence of the government inter- 
agency committee which consists of 
the U.S. Departments of Commerce, 
Agriculture, State, Army and Navy 
and financial agencies which could 
interpose objections. 

However, it is forecast that despite 
possible objections from these sources 
this allocation cannot be halted now. 
This conclusion is fortified by the 
statement made this week by D. A. 
FitzGerald, director of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration food sup- 
ply division, who stated that in the 
immediate future ECA policy would 
emphasize exports of feed grains over 
food grains. 


40% to Be Farm Products 


Dr. FitzGerald declared that of the 
$5.3 billion ECA fund, 40% had been 
earmarked for foods and agricultural 
products. Originally it had _ been 
planned to distribute the 40% of the 
total appropriation on the basis of 
two thirds for food grains and one 
third for feed supplies and other ag- 
ricultural products. Procurement au- 
thorizations up to this time have been 
made on that basis. 

Now, according to Dr. FitzGerald, 
there has been a temporary policy 
shift with emphasis on feed supplies 
and other agricultural products. For 
the time ECA will disburse its agri- 
cultural funds on the basis of 55% 
of the 40% of the total appropriation 
for food grains and 45% on feed 
grains and other products. 

In announcing this policy shift, Dr. 
FitzGerald pointed out that European 
cereal production for this crop year 
was increased 12 million tons over 


1947 and that represented more than 
the total grain deliveries to those 
nations from the U.S. last year. Con- 
sequently, it is now possible to aim 
the program at livestock rehabilita- 
tion. Dr. FitzGerald again emphasized 
that the ECA food supply program 
was a reconstruction item and not a 
relief program. 

“As in industrial production the 
machinery needs fuel, so does the 
human machine need fuel in the form 
of food,” Dr. FitzGerald stated in 
justification of the probable high to- 
tal grain exports this year. ECA has 
set a goal of bringing the western 
European participants back to 95% 
of the prewar consumption. Yet this 
does not mean that the value of the 
European diet will be equivalent to 
prewar since it will consist largely 
of cereals and still show a deficiency 


in the protective foods such as dairy 
products, meats and eggs. 


Sharp Increase Seen 


The original corn allocation may 
be disappointing to trade observers, 
but it is only the first of sharply in- 
creased allotments. Highly placed of- 
ficials believe that in this corn crop 
year approximately 200 million bush- 
els of corn will be exported to all 
areas. On the basis of admitted re- 
quirements it is probable that the 
army will obtain the corn allocated 
for November shipment. The army 
had attempted to buy South African 
corn for December arrivals in Europe, 
but this plan was canceled when the 
size of the domestic crop was seen. 
Now it is felt that the first November 
corn procurement will be for the 
army bi-zone requirements. 





Belgium Follows 


U.S. in Lifting 


Trade Restrictions Over Grains 


LONDON—As a result of the U.S. 
decision to allow the free export of 
grain through normal channels from 
Dec. 1, the Belgian government has 
decided to make wheat imports and 
distribution free from Jan. 1, 1949. 
Stocks and anticipated supplies are 
sufficient to fulfill requirements un- 
til March and no further buying is 
to be undertaken by the government. 

This announcement was made by 
government officials at a conference 
of importers and millers, reports G. 
L. Stuyck & Co., importers of Ant- 
werp. 

The importers have been requested 
to submit to the Ministry of Food 
their views and suggestions regard- 
ing the liquidation of stocks and the 
resumption of necessary imports to 
satisfy the requirements of the coun- 
try. These stocks consist of 108,952 
tons wheat at Antwerp, 50,000 tons 
expected from Russia under the old 
contract, 40,000 tons from France in 





"Grass Roots‘ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—As Sep- 
tember draws to a close the south- 
western high plains wheat outlook is 
still something to brag about. 

However, the persistent 20 to 30- 
mile drying winds have taken a toll 
of the heavy subsurface moisture re- 
serves. This would be especially ef- 
fective where the surface of these 
fields was encrusted by a shower, 
forming the perfect capillarity with 
the moisture below. The loss also 
would be greater in fields where the 
wheat was up and quite rank. The 
premature August seedings, which are 
over a considerable acreage along the 
Kansas-Colorado border, might be 
growing too rank before frost and 
certainly their moisture store is prob- 
ably impaired in a manner that 
might be serious if a: further dry 
period should ensue. 

However, over a vast area the 
wheat was drilled immediately after 
the showers on Sept. 8 and 9 so that 
the top soil is stirred in those fields, 


giving the surface that loose mulch 
which breaks up the crust and pre- 
vents moisture losses. 

High winds are to be expected any 
time in these high plains regions, but 
this period was unusually long for a 
day after day performance. Evidently 
geared to the hurricane areas far- 
ther south and east, velocities were 
from 20 to 30 miles per hour during 
much of the day and rarely falling 
below 8 or 10 during the night. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN EXCHANGES BACK 
TO STANDARD PERIODS 


Daylight saving time came to an 
end at midnight Sept. 25 and leading 
grain exchanges returned to the 
standard hours of trading, effective 
Sept. 27. Opening bells now are at 
9:30 a.m., with the closing signals 
at 1:15 p.m., except on Saturdays, 
when the close is at 12 noon. 





repayment of the loan made earlier 
this year to help maintain the French 
bread ration together with 200,000 
tons from the home crop. In addition, 
the U.S. allocations for October, No- 
vember and December will provide 
130,000 tons wheat. Flour in this al- 
location amounts to 30,000 tons but it 
is suggested that this will be refused 
by the Belgians. The trade will be 
invited to compete for 27,000 tons 
U.S. wheat allocated for December. 

Provision of foreign exchange will 
be one of the major difficulties fac- 
ing the trade. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding on this point. Another factor 
discussed by the importers in view of 
the prospective return of trade to for- 
mer activity is the present level of 
prices and the urgent need for im- 
porters and millers to find satisfac- 
tory markets adopting the reasonable 
terms and conditions of the prewar 
years in order to enable them to 
hedge their holdings. In this respect 
the trade requires the services of the 
Chicago and Winnipeg markets but 
prominent importers consider that 
present rules and conditions are not 
suitable for foreign traders. 

The disappearance of the Liverpool 
futures market is considered a handi- 
cap to the continental trade and im- 
porters are regretting the handicap 
imposed by the loss of a market which 
responded to world offers and prices 
and gave them the advantage of be- 
ing able to cover their engagements 
conveniently. The difficulties are being 
examined carefully and favorable de- 
velopments are awaited. 

The speedy development of free 
trade will be hindered by the prob- 
lems indicated but traders are hope- 
ful of a solution which will enable 
the trade to regain its prewar stand- 
ing. 

BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


CONTROLS IN AUSTRALIA 


LONDON—Price controls on many 
goods and services ended in Australia 
Sept. 19, when the state governments 
took over price administration from 
the commonwealth authorities. Cer- 
tain essentials, however, remain suv- 
ject to control and there has been no 
relaxation of price in connection with 
flour and bread. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS DROPS BACK 


Buyers Slow to Extend Long Term Commitments—Ma- 
jority Feel That Large Wheat Supply Will 
Prevent Sharp Market Upturns 


Flour business seems to have 
dropped back to a replacement and 
fill-in basis, with no outstandingly 
large orders booked to domestic buy- 
ers during the past 10 days. Attitude 
of many users is that prices are not 
likely to get out of hand in view of 
the large supply of grain on hand 
and the tendency is to proceed with 
moderate inventories. Government 
buying helped the situation along 
somewhat the past week and tended 
to fill part of the gap which resulted 
from the indifferent domestic trade. 
Total bookings last week were only 
a little over one half of mill capacity. 


PMA BUYS; OTHER 
EXPORTS QUIET 


Sales to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration for Gulf deliv- 
ery netted southwestern mills a great- 
er volume of flour than was at first 
anticipated. The total was 923,400 
sacks. The business was very com- 
petitive, however, and top prices paid 
by the government were $5.05 for 
80% extraction and $5.15 for 72%. 
A good volume of the business was 
booked by mills in Texas and Okla- 
homa. Other export markets were 
quiet. Holland was still waiting for 
ECA approval of funds to be appro- 
priated for the flour purchasing pro- 
gram. India and Italy were expected 
in the market momentarily, but no 
hint of the date has been received. 


DOMESTIC TRADE IN 
WINTERS LIGHT 


Except for the sales to the PMA, 
southwestern flour business contin- 
ued draggy. Everywhere throughout 
the trade territory the story was the 
same—quiet demand for both export 
and domestic flours. Backlogs of or- 
ders were shrinking with a decrease 
in shipping directions. The PMA 
bookings brought the week’s sales 
percentage figure up to 55, against 
35% the previous week and 100% a 
year ago. More than half of the 
week’s business was PMA and other 
export types. Bakers say there is 
no incentive marketwise to increase 
or extend purchases. Orders placed 
were for minor amounts, as most bak- 
ers are working with low inventor- 
ies. Family trade has shown no ac- 
tual improvement, although inquiries 
were fairly numerous. The reduction 
in shipping directions is causing some 
mills in the southwest to become con- 
cerned. Much running time has to be 
filled for the next three months, but 
it is quite likely that buyers will 
continue to buy piece meal through 
the end of the calendar year. 


SPRING SALES 
68% OF CAPACITY 


Sales by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 68% of capacity last 
week against 69% the previous week 
and 150% a year ago. The business 
booked consisted mostly of small to 
moderate orders from widely scat- 
tered territory. Directions ranged up 
to 120 days, although it was indi- 
cated in a number of instances that 
delivery would be requested earlier. 
Bakers appear to be bearish to the 
extent that they do not believe that 


prices will go much higher than cur- 
rent values. They cite the large over- 
all supply of wheat as a factor which 
will serve to keep prices from going 
very high, despite the fact the loan 
support program may keep values 
from sagging. For this reason, few of 
them care to make large commit- 
ments for the distant future. Minne- 
apolis production still was at low 
ebb due to strike troubles, but de- 
liveries were going forward from 
plants in other areas. 


EASTERN BUYING 
INTEREST QUIET 


Buffalo sales have been slow, with 
buyers reluctant to cover anything 
beyond nearby needs. A number of 
users have flour coming to them on 
contracts made several weeks ago and 
these extend over a 120-day period. 
All are bearish because of the yub- 
licity surrounding the tremenaous 
crops of all grains this year. Except 
for fairly good sales made on a tem- 
porary price about 20¢ below the go- 
ing market, metropolitan New York 
business was dull. The price conces- 
sion was on spring high glutens and 
standard patents. Some southwestern 
mills reduced quotations to compete 
with the springs, but the general 
range on these flours exactly paral- 
leled springs. Large bakeries con- 
tinued to inquire actively, but their 
ideas remained too bearish to produce 
much business. 

Boston trading continued quiet with 
mill representatives reporting that it 
is nearly impossible to book orders 
beyond October. Most of the business 
is for immediate shipment and then 
only for actual immediate needs. Con- 
siderable consumer. resistance to 
baked sweet goods is reported. Phila- 


delphia trade remained narrow, with 
most bakers well supplied with flour 
purchased several weeks ago. They 
cling to the hope that prices will 
undergo another setback in the near 
future to permit additional bookings. 
Pittsburgh trade is confined to buyers 
who missed the market on the recent 
lower price level. They take only 
enough for nearby needs. 


CENTRAL STATES TRADE 
IN SMALL LOTS 


A fair amount of business has been 
done in the Chicago area, but sales 
continued chiefly in lots of one and 
two cars. However, a few round lots 
have been included, ranging from 
3,000 sacks and up for 60 and 90 
days delivery. On the whole, how- 
ever, buyers show no inclination to 
change their ideas or buying policies 
and most of them continue to cover 
nearby needs only. St. Louis mills re- 
port a fair amount of new business, 
but it is mainly in small lots, general- 
ly a car or two for 30 to 60-day ship- 
ment. Directions on old orders are 
fair. 


INTEREST LIMITED 
IN SOUTHERN AREAS 


Flour trade in the Southeast con- 
tinues to drift along without in- 
creased buying interest of any vol- 
ume. Bakers continue to purchase 
here and there over the territory, but 
remain shy of contracts for any 
lengthy periods. Wholesale grocers en- 
tered the market and placed small 
bookings, but new family flour busi- 
ness generally was strictly hand-to- 
mouth. Sales are extremely slow in 
the New Orleans area. Buyer inter- 
est is very dull for anything beyond 
immediate shipment. 


PACIFIC BUYERS 
MARKING TIME 


Domestic flour business in the Pa- 
cific Northwest continues light, with 
buyers picking up only spot require- 
ments and awaiting developments. 
There is no incentive to book ahead 
in volume, in view of large wheat 
supplies, and all classes of trade are 
of the opinion that there is more to 
be gained by waiting than by stepping 





Granulars Demand Returns to Fill-in 
Character Following Recent Bookings 


Following the recent improvement 
in demand for durum granulars, 
which resulted in some fairly good 30 
to 120-day bookings, trade has 
dropped back to a replacement basis. 
Idleness of several large durum mills 
through the strike of Minneapolis 
mill workers has slowed deliveries on 
previous orders to some extent, but 
there is no indication of any tightness 
from this cause in macaroni manu- 
facturers’ plants. 


Principal concern of macaroni mak- 
ers still is the export licensing jam, 
as domestic trade is rather spotty and 
the foreign outlets are needed to keep 
the industry in capacity operation. 
Some encouragement for the future 
export situation has been expressed 
by members of the committee of 
macaroni men recently appointed to 
investigate the export blockade. 
Whether or not the foreign business 
ever returns to its former volume is 
a moot question, however, since Italy, 
the principal outlet, has indicated a 
desire to make its own macaroni 
products as a means of providing em- 
ployment at home. 

A large proportion of the current 
liberal receipts of durum at Minne- 





apolis continues to be earmarked for 
storage, either for sale at a later 
date or to be placed under federal 
loan in the event the open market 
is below the loan level when pro- 
ducers desire to sell. Meanwhile, there 
is a good milling demand for the 
open market offerings and the pre- 
mium on choice types of durum holds 
around 14¢ over Minneapolis Decem- 
ber. Durum granular is quoted at 
$5.30 sacks, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 25, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.254% @2.28% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.25% @2.28% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.23% @2.27\% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.10% @2.24\% 
2 Durum or better ....... 2.10% @2.24% 
3 Durum or better .... - 2.06% @2.23% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
Sept. 19-25 .... *%8 133,919 60 
Previous week . *9 +144,008 56 
BOOP GOS cccace 12 253,611 108 
Crop year 


production 

July 1-Sept. 25, 1948 ............ 2,088,112 
July 1-Sept. 27, 1947 ............ 2,625,026 
tRevised. *3 mills down because of strike. 
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into the market at this time. Mills 
are catching up with their bookings, 
but shipments on PMA orders are 
impossible except through Tacoma, 
due to the longshoremen’s strike. 
Some of the interior mills may be 
forced to close, due to lack of storage 
space. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 91,036 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
3,743,020 sacks, compared with 3,651,- 
984 in the previous week and 4,123,031 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,965,425 and three years ago 3,690.- 
816. Production increased 12,000 sacks 
in the Northwest over a week ago, 
69,000 in the Southwest, 14,000 in 
Buffalo and 3,000 in the Central and 
Southeast while there was a decline 
of 6,500 sacks in the North Pacific 
Coast. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FORMULA FEED TRADE 
SPOTTY BY REGIONS 


—~p— 


Northwest Demand Moderate and 
for Quick Shipment—Southwest 
Trade Shows Steady Pace 





Northwest formula feed demand is 
moderate on the whole. Orders con- 
sist of small quantities for imme- 
diate or prompt shipment, with little 
or no inclination of dealers or feed- 
ers to build up inventories. Weak- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 219.2 as of 
Sept. 14, down 10 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
240.3, down 20 points. 











ness in some of the protein meal lines 
has made possible declines of up to 
$5 ton in formula feed lists. This 
has conformed to the bearish ideas 
of feeders for some weeks past and 
only encourages them to delay heavy 
commitments for future delivery. 

The combination of the small quick 
shipment orders, however, totals up 
to a fairly good volume. Dairy, poul- 
try and hog rations all are included 
in the buying operations. 

Idleness of several Minneapolis feed 
mills through a mill workers’ strike 
makes it difficult for some of the 
struck plants to make delivery. A 
few companies have plants in other 
areas which are not affected by the 
walkout, so that deliveries are goin: 
forward without delay. 

While formula feed business in the 
Southwest held to a rather stead) 
pace, prices were being marked down 
due to substantial declines in several! 
important feed ingredients. There are 
a few exceptions to the recent bear- 
ish trend in ingredient markets, but 
the sharp drop taken by vegetable 
protein meals is justification for for- 
mula price reductions, according. to 
most manufacturers’ ideas. 

Price lists this week show quota- 
tions $1@5 ton lower. Expanding 
movement of corn in the South- 
west is accountable for lower corn 
prices. Prospects for a _ near-rec- 
ord soybean crop caused a $20 decline 
in soybean meal within the past two 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Wheat prices sagged moderately 
the past week as official information 
revealed that not as much grain had 
been placed under federal loan by 
producers as had been expected in 
most circles. Domestic flour demand 
lacked urgency and the government 
did not buy as much flour for gulf 
shipment as had been’ expected. 
Mounting indications that the ECA 
may turn its emphasis from wheat 
to feed grains in its European pro- 
gram carried some bearish connota- 
tions. 

As compared with a week ago, De- 
cember wheat is down 3% @3%¢ bu. 
and May is off 1%@2¢ but July is 
nearly a cent higher. Closing prices 
at leading markets Sept. 27: Chica- 
go—December $2.23% @2.23%, May 
$2.155% @2.15%, July $2.00% @2.01%; 
Minneapolis $2.16%, May $2.11%; 
Kansas City—December $2.14%, May 
$2.06%, July $1.91%. 

The first official report of wheat 
under loan on the 1948 program 
showed 89,585,976 bu. in farm and 
warehouse storage, with an additional 
8,193,585 bu. tied up under purchase 
agreements. The combined total of 
97,781,000 bu. is the equivalent of 
9.6% of the winter wheat crop and 
74% of the total crop. The figures 
covered the period up to Aug. 31, but 
while it is admitted that no spring 
wheat was included and that addi- 
tional substantial amounts doubtless 
have been mortgaged since that date, 
the impression was that the loan 
program was not likely to cut the 
figure that had been talked of ear- 
lier. It now appears probable that 
the loan figure will not exceed the 
peak years of 1940 and 1942, al- 


though it likely will exceed all other — 


years. 


Wheat Milling Off Slightly 

Supplies of wheat remaining for 
milling, export or carry-over Sept. 1 
amounted to 1,038.4 million bushels 
on the basis of the latest production 
estimates and available statistics on 
exports and milling, the Production 
and Marketing Administration news 
service reports. Estimated seed and 
feed requirements for the season 
have been deducted. Exports of wheat 
during July and August totaled 78.8 
million bushels this season, compared 
with 58.7 million the same months 
last season. In addition, flour was 
exported to the equivalent of 29.8 
million bushels of wheat, compared 
with 36.2 million July-August, 1947. 
The amount of wheat milled for flour 
the first two months of the season 
at 114.7 million bushels was 5 mil- 
lion bushels less than the same 
months last year. With prospects of 
large feed grain supplies the quantity 
of wheat expected to be used for feed 
and seed this season was estimated 
at 248 million bushels, compared 
with 279.5 million used last season. 


Spring Receipts Decreasing 

Movement of wheat to spring wheat 
terminals, though still large, declined 
from the high point of recent weeks. 
Minneapolis receipts of all classes 
totaled 3,626 cars, while Duluth un- 
loaded 3,959. Open market offerings 
continued rather limited as over half 
the movement was ordered into stor- 
age. Demand for spot supplies was 
less aggressive than the week before 
as continuance of the mill workers’ 
strike lessened mill demand and se- 


vere congestion at head of the lakes 
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Wheat Sags When Loan Total 


Proves Unimpressive 


Aug. 31 Figure of 89,585,976 Bu. Not as Large as Most 
Trade Sources Had Expected—Switch From Wheat to Feeds 


elevators forced many elevator buy- 
ers at that point out of the market. 
Premiums on ordinary wheat aver- 
aged 1@2¢ lower compared with a 
week ago, while high protein lots 
were off about 3¢. At the close or- 
dinary protein 1 dark northern spring 
wheat up to 12% protein traded at 
3@7¢ over the December price. Thir- 
teen percent protein was quoted at 
1@2¢ over the ordinary range, 14% 
protein 4¢, 15% protein 9¢, and 16% 
protein 20¢ over ordinary. Average 
protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat testing during the week 
at Minneapolis was 13.41% and the 
durum 12.26%. In the to-arrive po- 
sition the December price was bid for 
No. 1 dark northern spring up to 12% 
protein, with 1¢ premium for each 
%% protein higher. Durum premiums 
remained steady. Although receipts 
of durum were fairly large, here 
again a large part of the arrivals was 
ordered into storage, which left only 
moderate quantities offered for open 
sale. At the close the best milling 
lots of hard amber durum were quot- 
ed at 13@14¢ over the Minneapolis 
December price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 25: 


No. 1 heavy DNS 60 lb.......$2.18% @2.2 
No. 1 DNS 59 Ib. ............ 217% @:! 
NG. 1 DNS GS Wu. ccccveccces 2.17% @2.22 
No. DNS 57 Ib. y 
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No. 3 DNS 56 Ib. 

No. 3 DNS 66 Ib. .......00. 2.11% @:3 
No. 4 DNS 54 Ib. 





K. C. Prices Easier 


Cash wheat at Kansas City back- 
tracked 3@4¢ bu., wiping out minor 
gains which took several weeks to 
build up. Sellers experienced the 
slowest demand since the beginning 
of the new crop year. The milling 
trade which during most of the month 
had taken ownership of at least half 
of the daily volume of sales, dropped 
to a less conspicuous position. Mills 
accepted only about one third to one 
half of this week’s cash samples. A 
reduced backlog of flour orders was 
little incentive for the milling indus- 
try to increase wheat supplies, espe- 
cially when a bearish tone continual- 
ly hung over the market. Ordinary 
protein samples of No. 1 dark, hard 
winter which sold 2%@3%¢ over 
December earlier in the week, closed 
generally at 3¢ over. Premiums for 
12% protein dropped from 3@5¢ over 
to 3@4¢ over on Sept. 27, and 13% 
protein was down from 4% @8¢ over 
to 3@7%¢ over. Receipts ranged 
from 61 cars on Sept. 21 to 202 on 
Sept. 23, and week-end receipts were 
down to 344 cars on Sept. 27. Sales 
averaged about 75 cars daily. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 25, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.18 @2.31 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.17 @2.30 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.14% @2.29 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.28 
BO E BUO Se ew hcesones essere 2.18 @2.24% 
a Bere er es ree 2.17 @2.24 
WG, BS POG ka cccccccctciccscss BA ORS 
Ss merrerrr err rrr rier 2.12 @2.22 


Eort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Sept. 
27 at $2.36% @2.37%, delivered Tex- 
as common points. Demand was al- 
most at a standstill, but offerings 
were limited. 


Strike Slows Pacific Trade 


Grain trade in the Pacific North- 
west has been slowed to a walk, due 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 19-25, *Previous 


Sept. 21-27, Sept. 22-28, Sept. 23-29, 
7 46 1945 














1948 week 1947 19 
POOPEE. bbc pid ecccctivesesess 672,674 660,492 1,034,540 982,607 928,047 
BORER WOME occ cccvccssiordessces 1,546,044 1,477,514 1,541,361 1,477,109 1,302,840 
|, UETETCR TTT CURT E TOOL 573,239 559,515 602,079 511,834 535,274 
Central and Southeast ......... 613,472 610,366 607,560 589,042 584,876 
North Pacific Coast ........... 337,591 344,097 337,491 404,833 339,779 
OME “bincwetsaeee més vneeers 3,743,020 3,651,984 4,123,031 3,965,425 3,690,816 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 5 67 71 
*Revised. 
. Crop year flour production 
om—Percentage of capacity operated ‘ c July 1 to ‘ 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 64 63 101 96 94 9,284,961 12,169,214 
Southwest ...... 99 95 100 101 96 19,191,862 19,729,988 
BUSale ccsiecscs 95 93 100 85 89 6,806,131 6,500,558 
Central and S. E. 80 78 77 75 72 7,077,197 7,265,177 
No. Pacific Coast 87 88 93 90 100 4,299,917 4,293,215 
Totals ..secs 86 83 95 93 90 46,660,068 49,958,152 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 19-25 .... 376,920 358,363 95 Sept. 19-25 378,960 113,500 30 
Previous week 376,920 334,823 89 Previous week 378,960 77,746 21 
Vea? BBO «vc vcss 372,720 389,801 105 Year ago ......+. 378,360 400,520 106 
Two years ago .. 364,320 363,575 100 Two years ago .. 360,360 373,141 104 
Five-year AVeCTABC .....cccccsceeee 89 WEVOsVORE GVGTERS ccc cccccsccscies 76 
Ten-year AVCTABS ......cceececcees 82 TOUN-FORT GBVOTAMS 60 cccccvccisovece 71 
Wale J Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Sept. 19-25 - 118,800 128,300 108 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Previous week 118,800 122,696 103 Montana and lowa: 
VYOGr QBO ceccess 118,800 96,763 81 me . . : 
Two years ago .. 112,800 110,361 98 Ww eekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Five-year AVCTABS 2... cccseseccces 87 capacity output tivity 
TeONn-YOA@F AVETABS ...-cscccsccscces 85 Sept. 19-25 - 666,600 559,174 84 
Salina Previous week .. 666,600 *582,746 87 
Sept. 19-25 100,200 89,980 90 Year ago ....... 667,800 = 634,020 95 
Previous week .. 100,200 104,730 105 Two years ago .. 667,800 609,466 91 
TOR Ge cacceas 100,200 95,253 95 PUVO-FORF GVOPERS. ccs cicccvvcccvace 78 
Two years ago .. 84,600 76,471 90 TOR-FORE BVOTERS cicicccccecceasss 70 
Five-year AVOTEBS 2c cccscscvcccees 87 *Revised. 
TPOM-FORF QVOTABS 26. ccsccccssceces 89 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


Sept. 19-25 - 964,680 969,401 100 
Previous week .. 964,680 915,265 95 
Year ago ....... 944,280 959,544 102 
Two years ago .. 894,660 926,702 104 
Five-year A@Verage ........eeeeeeee 95 
DPOM-FORE DVGCRES 6606 ccs tevcsivare 86 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Sept. 19-25 - 763,264 613,472 80 
Previous week .. 780,964 610,366 78 
weer BO xoecses 791,466 607,560 77 
Two years ago .. 786,846 589,042 75 
PEVO*FORP BVOCRGS. oc vicvvcrsiccrse 73 
ee eee ree ee 71 
BUFFALO 
Sept. 19-25 . 604,200 573,239 95 
Previous week .. 604,200 559,515 93 
ie oeeerere s 601,200 602,079 100 
Two years ago .. 601,200 511,834 85 
PEVO-FORF BVGTHRO sc cccccecevecusce 88 
SUR PORF AVOTHEE scccccsvacscivese 85 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 






Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 19-25 . 243,000 243,109 100 
Previous week 2 D00 *238,241 98 
BOOP BOS cccdccs 2 2 243,364 109 
Two years ago .. 243,720 260,520 107 
FPive-FORF GVOTEBO cc ccccccecesscse 84 
TOR-FORF AVOTABS 0006s ciccvrscscés 78 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Sept. 19-25 146,400 94,482 65 
Previous week 146,400 105,856 72 
ree 134,200 94,127 67 
Two years ago .. 134,200 144,313 108 
Five-year A@VerTage .....ccesseeeees 81 
TOR-FORE GVOTRDO occcccccesvcsccic 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


co Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
Sept. 19-25 .... 31,307 402,268 13,406 
Previous week . 29,920 $13,714 
Two weeks ago. 28,691 12,559 
BEET acvcccscvce 31,213 405,323 19,890 
. Pererrrere 29,911 303,134 15,230 
BOGE wn cccccscces 26,383 336,150 18,792 
BOSS cccccdcives Gee 308,548 17,351 
Five-yr. average 28,805 351,085 16,934 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


-——Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


186,154 11,594 142,403 56,307 730,825 
11,155 
10,915 
233,935 11,605 761,730 
165,777 7,933 568,642 
221,653 10,839 694,709 
192,068 10,411 620,903 
199,917 10,476 675,362 





+All mills. tRevised. 





to the longshoremen’s strike. Most 
of the exporters have gotten their 
wheat off demurrage and into eleva- 
tor or warehouse storage. There is 
some buying in the country at a 
half cent under the loan, $2.18%, 
but below that price the trade is able 
to buy nothing. Farmers do not offer. 
At the loan price of $2.19 farmers 
figure they can about break even at 
$2.18% for ordinary soft white. How- 
ever, little wheat was turned over 





to CCC on the basis of the announce- 
ment that it would take warehouse 
receipts in the country for shipment 
after the strike and CCC purchases 
were less than a half million bushels 
for the week. Some wheat is still 
piled on the ground in the interior. 
The army started loading wheat at 
Seattle this week, with one stevedor- 
ing outfit signing up with the unions. 
This same firm is expected to enter 
the Portland field, working cargo for 
the army only. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The meeting of 
the top flight industry committee 
from the grain, milling and feed in- 
dustries with Office of International 
Trade officials here Sept. 28 may find 
itself faced with complexities which 
do not appear to be scheduled for the 
formal agenda. 

Foremost of these complications is 
the fact that the Office of Defense 
Transportation will drop its permit 
controls on rail transportation in Oc- 
tober. It was through these controls 
that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture was able to coordinate the 
movement of grain and flour to ex- 
port position to meet shipping sched- 
ules. 

When discussions were first opened 
to return the wheat export business 
to private trade, USDA officials at 
operating levels agreed with private 
trade representatives to install at 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
an official who would maintain an 
over-all reporting system so that ports 
and rail facilities could be coordinated 
to prevent congestion and confusion 
between the CCC and private trade 


exports, 
However, this display of reason- 
ableness was overruled by USDA 


front office officials, and as the dead- 
line for the return of the wheat ex- 
ports to private trade nears, USDA 
top officials have assumed a dog-eat- 
dog attitude, declining to attempt 
any cooperation. 


Fear Port Jam 


The end of ODT permit controls 
may forecast considerable port con- 
gestion, it is feared. The American 
Association of Railroads, it is said, 
can institute a permit system of its 
own, but this does not have the pre- 
ventive effect of the ODT permits. 
AAR, for example, must first embar- 
go and then permit under the terms 
of an embargo. The ODT system first 
applied the permit, thereby prevent- 
ing the inception of port or rail trans- 
port congestion. 

Since the OIT is approaching the 
Sept. 28 session as solely one of 
establishing a licensing procedure for 
private trade exports, and since it 
has no authority to involve itself in 
rail movement permits, it is feared 
that it will overlook what may be 
the more important aspects of the 
situation. 

Milling trade representatives say 
that despite a reluctance to remove 
flour and grain from the OIT export 
control positive list, officials in charge 
of the meeting now are willing to 
accept discussion of this subject as 
part of the agenda. However, this 
conversion of the OIT officials is seen 
as a courtesy rather than an affirma- 
tive step to lift these controls at 
this time. Earlier OIT officials had 
declared that this matter was not 
within the sphere of the committee. 

The marked divergence of views 
regarding exports as expressed by 
OIT and USDA officials seems cer- 
tain to delay any prompt decision to 
lift the remaining controls over flour 
exports. Charles Sawyer, secretary of 
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INDUSTRY-OIT MEETING FACES 
SHIPPING CONTROL PROBLEM 


Port Congestion Feared When ODT Permit Controls 
End; Millers Will Press for Removal of Flour 
From Positive List 


commerce, has expressed the opinion 
that exports must be held down to 
protect the domestic consumer, while 
at USDA officials believe that exports 
should be stimulated to prevent the 
loan programs from being overrun 
in avalanches of loan grains. Since all 
plans are now subject to an inter- 
agency committee which is dominat- 
ed by the department of commerce, it 
is feared that not only will the in- 
dustry committee meet with opposi- 
tion at the policy level, but the 
agenda of the meeting itself will miss 


many essentials such as the one noted 
above. 

The following industry representa- 
tives were asked to meet with OIT 
officials: John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; Willem C. 
Schilthuis, Continental Grain Co., 
New York; Frank A. Theis, Stratton- 
Theis Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; J. 
C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas; Monroe Wellerson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., New York; Carl C. 
Farrington, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis; Philip W. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Kansas City; Elster Copeland, 
States Grain Corp., New York; Wal- 
ter C. Berger, American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Fred Heddiger, Gar- 
nac, Inc.; Herman Brown, NVV Feed 
Co., New York; C. B. Stuart, Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis; C. B. 
Crofton, Leval & Co., New York, and 
R. J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., 
Philadelphia. 





1947-48 World Grain Exports 
Exceed Most Prewar Records 


WASHINGTON—World exports of 
grain and grain products, exclusive 
of rice, during the year ended June 
30, 1948, amounted to 34,612,000 long 
tons, nearly all of it earmarked for 
direct human consumption, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. This compares with 28,489,- 
000 tons exported in 1946-47 and with 
the prewar (1934-1938) average of 
28,248,000 tons. 

The all-time record was 40,600,000 
tons in 1928-29, when exports con- 
sisted of 27,400,000 tons of bread 
grains and 13,200,000 tons of coarse 
grains. 

Approximately 90% of the 1947-48 
exports was supplied by just four 
countries, the U.S., Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia—long the world’s 
leading export surplus producers for 
most grains. Their surpluses were 
shipped to many countries around the 
earth, but mainly to deficit areas in 
Europe and the Far East, where they 
aided greatly in easing continued 
and critical food shortages. 

The U.S. alone accounted for 43.6% 
of all grain sent into export channels 
during the year. Before the war, 
this country on the average (1934-38) 
supplied only 7.4% of the total. 


Trading Developments 


A significant feature of the trade 
during the year was the continued 
development of the postwar trend to- 
ward bilateral state trading in grains 
at fixed prices. Exporting countries 
making such arrangements included 
Canada, Australia, Argentina and the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
Substantial quantities of the 1947-48 
exportable surpluses of wheat in those 
countries already had been commit- 
ted through such deals at the begin- 
ning of their shipping seasons. Of the 
450 million bushels of wheat and 
flour exported from countries other 
than the U.S. during the year, ap- 
proximately 350 million bushels, or 
78%, moved under such arrangements. 


Practically all of the coarse grains 
exported from Argentina and the 
USSR also were included in this cate- 
gory of trade. While various types 
of commitments, such as long-term 
trade agreements, bulk purchase con- 
tracts, barter deals, etc., were in 
effect, all were characterized by their 
bilateral government-to-government 
nature and by fixed prices or their 
equivalent. 


Although world grain exports dur- 
ing 1947-48 were substantially high- 
er than in either 1946-47 or 1945-46, 
the demand during the past season 
was much greater than during any 
of the preceding postwar years. In 
fact, in no year for which records are 
available was there a greater total 
grain deficit than in the season just 
ended. 


World import requirements for 
1947-48,- as stated to or estimated by 
the Committee on Cereals, Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Committee, 
amounted to 52 million long tons, ex- 
clusive of rice. Actual world exports 
fell short of meeting these require- 
ments by almost 34%. 


Bread Grains’ Status 


Approximately 76% of the world’s 
grain exports in 1947-48 consisted of 
bread grains, namely, wheat (includ- 
ing wheat flour) and rye. World ex- 
ports of these amounted to 26,151,000 
tons. Shipment from the U.S. account- 
ed for almost 50% of the total. Can- 
ada, Argentina and Australia sup- 
plied most of the balance. World ex- 
ports of coarse grains, namely, corn, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums and 
millets, amounted to 8,461,000 tons, 
or 24% of all the grains exported 
during the year. Argentina figured as 
the principal source of supply for 
coarse grains accounting for almost 
47% of the total. The U.S. accounted 
for more than 25%. 


As in the two preceding postwar 
years, the actual destination of the 
world’s grain exports during 1947-48 
reflects the areas where the food 
situation was most critical. Supplies 
were moved to areas of the greatest 
need in accordance with the program- 
ming operations of the International 
Emergency Food Committee and its 
committee on cereals. The coopera- 
tion of the various nations participat- 
ing in the activities of the commit- 
tee during the past three years was 
an imporant factor in preventing se- 
rious famine in a number of coun- 
tries. Of the world’s total exports of 
34,612,000 tons during 1947-48, Eu- 
ropean countries received 73.7%, 
Asiatic and Pacific areas 15.5%, Ca- 
ribbean, Central and other Latin 
American countries 5.4%, African 
countries, 2.7%, and miscellaneous or 
other areas not specifically identified 
2.7%. 
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TWO AOM COMMITTEES 
MAKE PROGRAM PLANS 


-_—~o— 
Correspondence Course Revision Re- 
ported by Education Group; Com- 
mittee Outlines 1949 Program 


CHICAGO — Concurrent meetings 
were held by the education and re- 
search committees of the Association 
of Operative Millers at Hotel Sher- 
man Sept. 22. The two groups re- 
viewed progress that has been made 
in the past two years and made plans 
for future activities. 

Ralph W. Bouskill, Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, pres- 
ident of the AOM, and Donald s. 
Eber, Kansas City, executive secre- 
tary of the organization, attended the 
meetings. The research committee 
continued its meeting through 
Sept. 23. 

Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., chairman 
of the education committee, said that 
the task of revising the corresponc- 
ence course in flour milling was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The cours’, 
which was transferred from the spon- 
sorship of the Dunwoody Industriz! 
Institute and The Northwestern 
Miller to the association in Apri 
1947, is being completely rewritte: 
Qualified members of the associatio 
and others in the grain and allie‘! 
industries are preparing the lesson 

The research committee, of whic 
R. K. Durham, director of the tec! 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, is chairman, 1 
viewed the results of the previous 
two years’ activities which have con- 
sisted mostly of new mill machine: 
designs which would make it easier 
to maintain zero insect population 
in the mill. The committee also 
planned its activities for the cominz 
year. 

The exceptional exhibit of machin- 
ery and equipment at the 1948 AON 
convention, together with still more 
new designs, got the praise of th: 
committee: “It is evidence that th: 
manufacturers are making excellen 
progress,’ Mr. Durham said, addin; 
that the committee is well pleased 
with the cooperation being shown b) 
the manufacturers. 

Members of the research commit 
tee, in addition to Mr. Durham, whx 
attended the sessions were George T 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph 
Mo.; R. O. Pence, department of mill 
ing industry, Kansas State College 
Manhattan; L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills 
Inc., Houston, Texas; R. R. Brother 
ton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona 
Minn.; Carl W. Grier, General Mills 
Inc., Chicago; L. C. Robinson, Colo 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denve: 
and J. I. Chamberlain, Maple Lea 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Attending the meeting of the edu 
cation committee, in addition to Mi 
Veeck, were Warren F. Keller, mill 
ing industry department, Kansa 
State College, Manhattan; J. E. An 
derson, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans 
ville, Ind.; R. N. McCaull, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, vice Phili; 
W. Pillsbury; John M. MacKenzie 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: 
W. W. Tholstrup, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Minneapolis, and Paul L 
Dittemore, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, chairman of the editorial 
review sub-committee. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOEL OFFICES MOVED 


KANSAS CITY—Offices of G. W. 
Noel & Co., Kansas City feed broker, 
have been moved from temporary 
quarters in the Dwight Building to 
458 Board of Trade Building. 
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RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 
children’s growth 




























FOOD ENERGY 


To sustain the pace 
of modern living 











: IN THE BAKERS INTEREST 


@ To cause more people—many, many more people—to want and buy 
more baked products, is the purpose of the Millers’ National Federation long-range 
advertising and educational program. 

Millions of dollars will be spent over the next few years by the millers through 
this nationwide program to promote greater consumer interest and confidence in the 
healthful goodness of all enriched bread and other baked products. 

Every baker must benefit by this great public appeal, in conjunction with the 
baking industry’s own BIPP. But most especially will those bakers benefit who cooper- 
ate through their own advertising and who follow through by offering the consumer 
a uniformly high quality of baked products. 

COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY is proud to participate in 
this great program on behalf of all bakers. And as further service to the bakers of 
America, COMMANDER-LARABEE offers a wide range of ‘‘Bakers Flours’? milled 
for bakers exclusively, to meet every baking need. 


Commander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 


_ 
















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


We have always milled POLAR 
BEAR flour on the principle of giving 
our customers the finest in baking qual- 
ity. The record of nearly 50 years of 
fine performance of POLAR BEAR 
in dozens of America’s leading bak- 
eries has proved the soundness of this 
policy. And we pledge that flour buy- 
ers will continue to find POLAR 
BEAR always a quality leader. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 










— RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE = [-} 



























Rugged in its ability to withstand 

the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 

in its daily uniformity of mixing, a 


fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 


has the stuff to produce the finest FLOUR 


loaf in any market. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansa: 
Quality Millers Since 1879 











COmpPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. © Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


ORPORATION 










the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 










coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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NONE FINER! 
Preferred by 
MILLERS and BAKERS 


ueryuhere! 


Nebraska delivers again... nearly 80,000,000 bushels iy the finest hard 
red winter wheat aveileble. Uniform, high quality is assured because 
98% of all Nebraska wheat is of varieties that rate GOOD to EXCELLENT 


for milling and baking. 


TOPS In FLOUR YIELD, PROTEIN QUALITY / wesraska — 


And BAKING CHARACTERISTICS Varieties Are 
Laboratory tests indicate and milling results prove oxi- 7 87 


dation requirements lower ... mixing and mechanical 
tolerance better than a year ago. Nebraska wheat GOOD to EXCELLENT 
makes highest quality flour for either bakery or family in 
use. Millers and bakers the country over prefer the MILLING and BAKING 
elastic gluten and excellent mixing tolerance of flours CHARACTERISTICS 
made from Nebraska Wheat ...THAT’S WHY experi- CHEYENNE 
enced millers and bakers demand Nebraska NEBRED 

23 ee wheat...a Better Wheat for Better Flour... PAWNEE 

“gees 3% Better Flour for Better Baking! 








TURKEY 


pe 
PY | alte hinivas Inquiries to: J. C. SWINBANK. Secretary 
ff = . NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASS’N 


"= COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 











20 
Gor Better Bread 
2 
The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY — 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT- 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Dyrinkwdler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Baker-Grocer Cooperation Cited 
at Meeting of Virginia Council 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA. — The 
valuable cooperation between whole- 
sale bakers and independent grocers 
was commended during the annual 
fall meeting of the Virginia Bakers 
Council, held here Sept. 17-18. 

Opening with a “Dutch treat” din- 
ner the evening of Sept. 17, those at- 
tending were extended greetings from 
the Virginia Independent Food Deal- 
ers Assn., by S. Frank Straus, execu- 
tive secretary, who commended the 
council and its members for the ex- 
tremely valuable cooperation extend- 
ed to the Virginia Independent Food 
Dealers as an association and to its 
individual members during the past 
year. He paid special tribute to the 
foresight of the council in arranging, 
on behalf of its members, the hold- 
ing of a ‘“break-bread-with-your- 
baker breakfast” as a feature of the 
annual convention of the food deal- 
ers’ association to be held at Roan- 
oke in October. He urged similar co- 
operation by other wholesalers who 
catered to and depended upon the 
retail independent food dealer. 


BIPP Outlined 

Gus Fay, field merchandising rep- 
resentative of the Baking Industry 
Promotional Program, Chicago, re- 
viewed the work of the BIPP and 
gave many valuable hints as to meth- 
ods by which bakers could tie in with 
this program to their own profit and 
to the profit of the grocers they 
serve. 

William R. Wilson, news commen- 
tator, radio station WRVA, Rich- 
mond, gave a talk on “Death and 
Taxes,” pointing out that if some 
revisions downward were not made 
in our entire tax structure, free en- 
terprise would be badly hampered, at 
least. He urged that taxes be based 
on justification and that the tax bur- 
den of the United States be surveyed 
and unnecessary costs of government 
agencies reduced. 

The Sept. 18 meeting opened with 
a showing of a film, “Dollar Gar- 
den,” produced by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, drama- 
tizing the profits in produce to the 
store operator who uses modern mer- 
chandising methods. Then followed a 
showing of a colored sound film, “The 
Shopping Lady,” produced by Ar- 
mour & Co. This film showed the 
rapid strides in display moderniza- 
tion and stock arrangements in pro- 
gressive grocery stores. 

Harold K. Wilder, executive secre- 
tary of the council, then exhibited 
some slideS and other photographic 
evidence pointing out some good and 
bad examples of baked goods dis- 
plays in various food stores through- 
out Virginia. 

Addressing himself directly to the 
theme of the meeting, ‘““Where Will 
Your Products Be in 1949?” J. Budd 
Briedenstein, Scott Paper Co., gave 
a presentation of the efforts being 
made by Scott Paper Co. to encour- 
age grocers to install paper depart- 
ments. He traced the origin and de- 
velopment of the company’s “store 
advisory service” and encouraged the 
bakers to do similar work among the 
grocers. 

In closing, Mr. Briedenstein stated, 
“We know where our products are 
going to be in 1949. Where your prod- 
ucts will be only you can determine!” 


Panel Discussion 


Walter N. Clissold, Bakers Helper, 
New York, followed with a panel 


discussion on the subject, “Which 
Way, Mr. Baker?” assisted by Paul 
G. Sayre, secretary, West Virginia 
Bakers Assn.; John F. Schallert, sec- 
retary, Michigan Bakers Assn.; J. J. 
Lee, Sta-Kleen Bakery, Lynchburg, 
and E. L. Stone, Bowman’s Bakery, 
Roanoke. 


Each member of the panel ap- 
proached the theme from a different 
angle but all ended in agreement 
that there were three roads now 
opened to the baker: (1) the prewar 
road, which might well lead to obliv- 
ion; (2) a stand-pat do-nothing po- 
sition, which would also doubtless 
lead to oblivion, and, (3) the blaz- 
ing of a new trail, including close at- 
tention to better display methods 
which would unquestionably lead to 
success.” 

“There is a way out!” declared 
Peter Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, in his summing up of the 
convention program. He asked for 
high quality and intelligent merchan- 
dising methods and more attention to 
displays in retail food stores as being 
of paramount importance. 

The meeting closed with a buffet 
dinner and dance. The entertainment 
was furnished by Ed and Ruth Wes- 
ton, who put on a magic act entitled, 
“Bakery Magic.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE DAY COMPANY OPENS 
BUFFALO BRANCH PLANT 


BUFFALO—A new plant to serve 
the industry with dust control, pneu- 
matic conveying and related milling 
equipment has been established at 
1097 Genesee St., by The Day Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. Operations will 
be under the supervision of E. W. 
Anderson. : 

The new Buffalo plant will serve 
the entire northeastern area of the 
U.S., and enable The Day Company 
to offer better and faster service to 
its customers with substantial sav- 
ings in freight charges. 

Many Day products will be fabri- 
cated at Buffalo, while others will 
be shipped knocked down and assem- 
bled as needed. Complete service for 
assembly, installations and mainte- 
nance will be provided. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~—— 


ADVERTISING PLANS OF 
CENTENNIAL REVEALED 


SEATTLE—With its 1948-49 adver- 
tising plans closely tied in with the 
Millers National Federation cam- 
paign emphasizing nutritional value 
of enriched wheat flour, the Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co. revealed de- 
tails of its new advertising campaign 
at a general meeting Sept. 17. 

Centennial representatives from 
throughout the Pacific Northwest met 
for the company’s annual session in 
Seattle to hear merchandising and 
promotion objectives of the company 
discussed. Magazines, newspapers and 
radio will be the advertising chan- 
nels used. 

Speakers at the annual sessions in- 
cluded Moritz Milburn, president of 
the company, who opened the con- 
ference; W. A. Kaufmann, salesman- 
ager, who was the presiding execu- 
tive for the two-day sessions; Hoyt 
Wilbanks, manager of the Wenatchee 
mill; Merv Wilcoxen, manager of the 
new feed mill in Granger; William 
Clark, manager of the Hodgen-Brew- 
ster mill in Portland; H. A. Karlen, 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


















Western King Fiowr__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 











CARGILL 


Cpe Vig vile 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 
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head of bakery division; Celia Lee, 
home economist; Dwight Howell, 
manager of the feed division, and 
Warren E. Kraft, vice president of 
Honig-Cooper Co., the Seattle office 
of which handles all of Centennial’s 
extensive advertising program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC CONVENTION TIME 
CHANGED TO MAY 15-20 


NEW YORK—tThe American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists has been 
able to change the time of its 1949 
convention to avoid a conflict of con- 
vention dates with that scheduled by 
the Association of Operative Millers. 

The AACC convention, originally 
scheduled for May 23-27, has been set 
forward to May 15-20, at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 

The AOM convention dates remain 
unchanged—May 22-26—and will be 
held at the Royal York Hotel, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

W. L. Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash., president of 
AACC, said the removal of the con- 
flict in dates between the two tech- 
nical organizations in the milling in- 
dustry will assure better attendance 
at both conventions. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—-— 


DONOVAN STETLER NAMED 
V.P. OF STANDARD BRANDS 


NEW YORK—Joel S. Mitchell, 
president of Standard Brands, Inc., 
has announced that the board of di- 
rectors has elected Donovan B. Stet- 
ler vice president in charge of adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Stetler has been advertising di- 
rector of Standard Brands since 1939. 
He joined the Royal Baking Powder 
Co., a predecessor company of Stand- 
ard Brands, in 1926 upon graduation 
from the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

Mr. Stetler is a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., and a director and member of 
the executive committee of Brand 
Names Foundation. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINT PROGRAM ATTACKS 
FOOD SHORTAGE, DISEASE 


W ASHINGTON—Plans for a joint 
attack on the closely related prob- 
lems of disease and food shortage are 
being made by two agencies of the 
United Nations, the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

Such an attack combines several 
programs to which the member na- 
tions of the two organizations have 
given top priority. These include im- 
provement of nutrition through in- 
creased food production, and control 
of the wide-spread debilitating dis- 
eases such as malaria, which afflict 
rural people in many fertile areas, 
ard therefore hamper the develop- 
ment of food production schemes pro- 
posed by FAO. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENLARGED RECIPE BOOK 
FEATURED BY PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS — The offer of 
“Baking Is Fun,” a lavishly illustrat- 
ed, 64-page basic recipe book devel- 
oped by Ann Pillsbury, will feature 
an important fall promotion drive on 
behalf of ‘“Pillsbury’s Best’’ enriched 
flour, it has been announced by R. J. 
Keith, advertising director, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 

The basic recipe book for all-pur- 
pose baking with “Pillsbury’s Best” 
has been enlarged from 32 to 64 pages 
and now includes Ann Pillsbury rec- 
ipes for some 69 foods from simple 
family baking to fancy party fare. 







































































For Flour 
Distributors 
Who Build 


Permanent 







Customers 
with 
Quality 











Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


» | 


» ] 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 NashviHe Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead’’ facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was export 
manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gut Company 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
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World Bread Grain Output Up 





48 PRODUCTION SLIGHTLY ABOVE 
1935-39 AVERAGE: WELL ABOVE ’47 


silliest, 
Gain Entirely in Wheat Compared to Prewar Average—World Out- 
put Forecast at 6,250 Million Bushels—Much of Gain 
Caused by Increased U.S. Production 


WASHINGTON — World bread 
grain production in 1948 will be 
slightly above the 1935-39 average 
and well above the 1947 crop, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. The gain, compared with 
the prewar average period, falls en- 
tirely in wheat, with the production 
forecast of 6,250 million bushels, 
about 4% larger than the average. 
The greater part of that gain is ac- 
counted for by the sharply increased 
level in the U.S., which together 
with a substantial increase in China 
overbalances reductions in most oth- 
er areas. Rye production is forecast 
at 1,605 million bushels, compared 
with the average of 1,730 million 
and the 1947 crop of 1,491 million 
bushels. 

In addition to the marked total 
increase over a year ago, a favorable 
aspect of the world bread grain har- 
vest in 1948 is the distribution of 
that increase. European bread grain 
crops are substantially larger than 
in 1947, but still well below prewar 
levels. Though the indicated increase 
over the 1947 production for Eu- 
rope and Asia will alleviate the criti- 
cal shortages of last year in those 
areas, import demand for’ bread 
grains is expected to continue large. 
The continuing high requirements for 
Europe reflect the need for increased 
bread rations for many countries, 
while plans in some countries call for 
discontinuing rationing of bread. 


Substantial Imports Needed 

Substantial imports of bread grains 
are also needed to improve the qual- 
ity of bread and to provide for building 
up seriously depleted stocks. Import 
requirements for wheat and other 
food grains in Asia continue large 
not only to meet normal bread grain 
needs, but also to supplement a con- 
tinued shortage of rice in deficit 
areas. 

To meet these requirements, large 
supplies of bread grains will again 
be available for export from North 
America. An above-average wheat 
crop is estimated for Canada and the 
near-record crop in the U.S. will be 
augmented by good crops of coarse 
grains, particularly by the huge corn 
erop. Export availabilities in South- 
ern Hemisphere countries, of course, 
will depend to a large extent on the 
new crop harvest in November-De- 
cember of this year. 


Production of wheat in the U.S.S.R. 
and in the Balkan countries is larg- 
er than in 1947 and some exports 
may also be expected from those 
areas. Based on present prospects, it 
is tentatively estimated that world 
exports of wheat during 1948-49 will 
approach the 930 million bushels 
shipped in 1947-48. It is also ex- 
pected that the four principal ex- 
porters—the U.S., Canada, Australia 
and Argentina, will supply at least 
850 million bushels of the total. Ex- 
ports of rye will as usual contribute 
only a small addition to the total 
movement of bread grains. 


North American Crop 


The wheat crop in North America 
is now placed at about 1,695 million 
bushels, 56% larger than in 1935-39. 
Increased acreage is a factor in the 
sharp rise, though larger yields ac- 
count for a greater proportion of the 
gain. Canada’s crop was estimated 
at 391 million bushels, according to 
the second official estimate. That 
would be about 80 million bushels 
above the 1935-39 average and about 
15% larger than the 1947 harvest. 

The wheat outturn of 1,285 mil- 
lion bushels in the U.S. is 80 mil- 
lion bushels below last year’s rec- 
ord crop, but is 526 million bushels 
larger than the average for 1935-39. 
Harvested acreage, which was 57.3 
million acres in the average period, 
rose to an all-time high of 74.2 mil- 
lion in 1947, then declined to an esti- 
mated 71.5 million for the current 
year. Yields for this year’s crop are 
estimated at 18 bu. an acre, com- 
pared with the 1935-39 average- of 
13.2 bu. Wheat production in Mexico 
is forecast at 18.4 million bushels, 
a near record for that country. 


Rye Down Slightly 

Production of rye is slightly be- 
low average for the area, increased 
production in Canada not being quite 
enough to balance the decline in 
the U.S. The upward trend in Can- 
ada’s rye acreage is apparent on 
comparing the average of 816,000 
acres with the 1948 acreage of 2,- 
103,000 acres. The 1948 rye acre- 
age in the U.S. was only slightly 
larger than the Canadian figure, hav- 
ing declined from an average of 3,- 
699,000 acres for 1935-39. 

Europe’s wheat production is esti- 
mated at 1,435 million bushels, still 
10% below average, but about 40% 


Bread Grain—Estimated World Production by Continents, 1948 With Comparisons 


Average 
Country 1935-39 
WHEAT- 
North America 1 
Europe ‘ 1, 
U.S.S.R 1,240 
Asia 1 
Africa 144 
South Americ: 
Oceania .... ‘ 177 


086 


2» 


> 
ol 


Total 


North Americ 


South America 11 


Total » Saee 





1948 as 1948 as 

% of % of 

1946 1947 1948 average 1947 
million bushels——-——— vr % 
1,580 1,722 1,695 156 98 
1,310 1,020 1,435 90 141 
780 875 eee at os 
1,583 1,515 1,660 112 110 
143 130 150 104 115 
265 325 245 88 75 
123 232 175 99 75 
5,785 5,820 6,250 104 107 
23 39 53 98 136 
510 495 640 84 129 
860 920 eas ee ee 
18 15 16 114 107 

2 2 2 200 100 

20 17 155 85 

1,441 1,491 1,605 93 108 





above the poor 1947 harvest. Crops 
got off to a good start, with mild 
winter weather followed by gener- 
ally favorable growing conditions. 
Excessive rains at harvest-time, how- 
ever, impaired quality as well as 
quantity. in some areas. Recovery 
from last year’s low level was most 
marked in western Europe, especial- 
ly in France and the low countries. 

Growing conditions were very fa- 
vorable in France and the current 
crop was estimated to be about 275 
million bushels, 125 million bushels 
more than the poor 1947 crop and 
almost up to prewar, though acre- 
age was about 10% below prewar. 
The outturn in Italy was also con- 
siderably larger than last year’s crop. 
Both acreage and production, how- 
ever, were still below the 1935-39 
average. Production in Spain and 
Portugal, though larger than in 1947, 
shows a smaller gain than for other 
western areas. Yields in the U.K. are 
still considered to be above average, 
though storms at harvest-time re- 
duced the prospects for unusually 
high yields. 


Improvement in Balkans 

All Balkan countries show sub- 
stantial improvement over the poor 
1947 wheat harvest. Near-average 
yields for this area contrast with 
the much-below average yields re- 
ported for last year. Wheat acreage 
in most of these countries, however, 
is still somewhat below the pre- 
war acreage. In central Europe yields 
also were much better than yields 
last year. Acreage, however, is still 
somewhat below average, especially 
in Germany and Poland. 

In Scandinavian countries wheat 
production is generally larger than 
in 1947 though not up to the prewar 
average. European rye production is 
estimated at 640 million bushels, com- 
pared with the 1935-39 average of 
765 million bushels and last year’s 
crop, estimated at 495 million. The 
bulk of the increase over the small 
1947 crop took place in Poland and 
Germany, the ranking producers in 
Europe. Rye production in all other 
countries of the area, however, was 
also substantially larger than in 1947. 

Wheat production in the Soviet 
Union is indicated to be somewhat 
larger than last year’s harvest, be- 
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cause of a substantial increase in 
the acreage seeded to that grain. 
Yields appear to be below those of 
last year. Production, though larger 
than a year ago, remains well be- 
low the prewar level. Rye produc- 
tion is indicated to be near the pre- 
war level, with acreage somewhat 
larger than average but yields below 
average. 
Asia’s Largest Crop 

Asia’s wheat crop, as now estimat- 
ed at 1,660 million bushels, would 
be the largest crop on record for 
that area. The record harvest re- 
ported for China represents over 55% 
of the Continental total. Both acre- 
age and yields are well above aver- 
age in that country. Production in 
Turkey is also somewhat above av- 
erage because of above-average acre- 
age and yields. Production in India, 
the second largest producer in Asia, 
considering both the Dominion of 
India and Pakistan, is well above 
the 1947 crop but not up to aver- 
age, because of reduced yields per 
acre. 

Rye isnot important in this area, 
Turkey being the only country re- 
porting that grain. Production there 
is estimated to be slightly above 
average. 

Production of rye in Africa is 
insignificant. The wheat crop is ten- 
tatively placed at 150 million bush- 
els, slightly above average and also 
larger than in 1947. Yields were fa- 
vorable and the outturn substantially 
above average in Algeria, despite a 
reduction in acreage. The crop in 
Egypt was slightly larger than in 
1947, though still below average be- 
cause of reduced yields on the larg- 
er area. Yields were better than av- 
erage in French Morocco, but the 
production was not quite up to pre- 
war as a result of reduced acreage. 
Growing conditions in Tunisia were 
the most unfavorable of any coun- 
try in this area. Yields were esti- 
mated to be about 30% below aver- 
age and total production about the 
same as the small 1947 crop. 

Southern Hemisphere bread grain 
crops are in an early stage of growth, 
and it is too early, of course, to have 
any reliable forecasts of probable 
outturns. For inclusion in totals, 
acreage has been estimated and 
around-average yields assumed, to 
arrive at production forecasts. 

In South America the wheat area 
is indicated to be slightly below the 
small 1947 acreage of 17.1 million 
acres. 





Harry C. Schleicher Renamed 
Head of Wyoming Bakers Assn. 


CHEYENNE, WYO. Harry C. 
Schleicher, Schleicher’s Bakery, 
Cheyenne, was reelected president of 
the Wyoming Bakers Assn. at the 
group’s annual convention held at the 
Plains Hotel here Sept. 12-13. 

Also elected were: Wayne Ross, 
Wigwam Bakery, Riverton, vice presi- 
dent; Gene Sneesby, Wigwam Bakery, 
Casper, secretary-treasurer; Lou Tod- 
hunter, L. J. Todhunter Co., Denver, 
allied director, and E. F. Pettus, Pet- 
tus Ideal Bakery, Rawlins, baker di- 
rector. 

Convention registration totaled 129 
bakers and allied tradesmen. 

The two-day event opened at noon 
on Sept. 12 with a luncheon at which 
Gov. L. C. Hunt and Ben Nelson, 
mayor of Cheyenne, appeared. Mr. 
Schleicher presented the president’s 
address, which was followed by the 
secretary-treasurer’s report. 


Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., addressed the aft- 
ernoon session, speaking on “Your As- 
sociation and BIPP.” He outlined the 
Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram and urged individual bakers to 
take advantage of the tie-in mate- 
rials available at BIPP headquarters. 

Larry Sporer, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, spoke on merchandis- 
ing, a presentation which was fol- 
lowed by a demonstration of sweet 
goods by Ray Gohde, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., St. Paul. 

Frank Jungewaelter, secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, Chicago, concluded the aft- 
ernoon session of the first day with 
an address titled, “The Baker, His 
Skill and Pride.” 

The morning session of Sept. 13 
was opened with a talk by A. J. Van- 
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ARNOLD 


++ Of... 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite qheat 

~ directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 





Enns Mizuiwe Co., Inman, Kan. 
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der Voort, head of the Dunwoody 
Baking School and technical editor 
of The American Baker, Minneapolis, 
who discussed, “The Outlook for the 
Baking Industry.” 

George Carlin, Swift & Co., Chica- 
go, discussed new developments in the 
production of bread and other yeast- 
leavened doughs. This address was 
followed by a talk on “The Consumer 
Is of Importance to the Baker,” pre- 
sented by Wendell Vincent, chief of 
the Denver station of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. A 
round table discussion concluded the 
morning program. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, discussed “Management and 
Its Responsibilities” to open the aft- 
ernoon session Sept. 13. 

A panel discussion featured the aft- 
ernoon program, with Mr. Vander 
Voort serving as chairman of the ses- 
sion. Appearing on the panel of ex- 
perts were: Mr. Chussler, Mr. Gohde, 
Victor Marx, American Dry Milk In- 
stitute, Chicago, and Charles Keeney, 
Procter & Gamble, Chicago. 

Harold Snyder, Bakers Helper, Chi- 
cago, brought the session to a close 
with a summary of the preceding 
speakers’ talks. 

Social events highlighting the con- 
vention program included a “Cream 
Puff and Cocktail Fling” at the Plains 
Hotel the evening of Sept. 12 and a 
dinner dance at the Cheyenne Coun- 
try Club the evening of Sept. 13. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALL FOR BAKERS’ EMPTY 
SACKS IS REPORTED HEAVY 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— Demand for 
bakers’ emptied hundredweight cot- 
ton flour bags processed into tea 
towels and packaged for sale to con- 
sumers continues to run far ahead of 
supply, states the National Cotton 
Council. A large eastern reclaimed 
bag dealer reports to council repre- 
sentatives that his stock pile is de- 
pleted and that this has necessitated 
the purchase of 250,000 bags from 
other dealers. This dealer states that 
in the last five years his inventory has 
never been less than 500,000 cotton 
flour bags. 

Established bag converters located 
at distribution points throughout the 
country are reported to be offering 
flour users firm salvage prices as high 
as 14¢ for their emptied plain white 
cotton containers, 25¢ for dress print 
bags. The bags are wrapped attrac- 
tively in cellophane, half dozen to the 
package, and sold to department 
stores and grocery stores for resale. 
One large New York department 
store sold 40,000 white bags in two 
days. Another leading retailer has 
placed a large order for tea towels 
which will be sold under the com- 
pany’s own brand name. 

Requests for. sample bags have 
come from a number of large grocery 
chains, a council spokesman says. 
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HEAVY EXPORTS SEEN 


MONTREAL—tThe first of the 
West’s new grain crop reached Mon- 
treal Sept. 20 and port authorities 
predict a heavy overseas movemert 
in the several weeks remaining be- 
fore the port of Montreal closes. It is 
expected that 1 million bushels will 
be loadéd for overseas during the 
week ending Sept. 25. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. H. CARRUTHERS DIES 
TORONTO — W. H. Carruthers, 
joint owner of the Ideal Bread Co., 
Toronto, and president of Purity 
Bread, Toronto, died recently at the 
age of 75 years. 
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IMPERIA 

















AKERS build bread sales on 
little things—like extra quality. 
And you can get an extra margin 
of good quality and good baking 
performance with IMPERIAL 
... It is produced with the ideal 
combination of selected wheats 
and skillful milling. 
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The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortTH- 


WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 
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High Transportation Rates Block 
Flour Import Trade in Denmark 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


bf 


You can always rely on the 


strength and good baking proper- 
ties of these star flours. For that 
top quality is based on superior 
wheat selection from the finest 
hard winter wheat producing sec- 
tions of western Kansas. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 












ARCHER-DANIE 


TELS "DEA 

C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS rraton.y. | 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 

MINNEAPOLIS 





OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


LONDON—Hopes for the revival 
of the imported flour trade in Den- 
mark have been expressed by promi- 
nent Danish flour importers as a re- 
sult of the improved supply position 
in America. 

With the exception of 4,000 tons 
flour bought by the government in 
October, 1947, and a few small con- 
signments for special purposes, there 
has been no import of flour into Den- 
mark since the end of the war. 

The Danish Flour Importers Assn., 
under its president, Hubert Justesen 
of Brodr. Justesen, Copenhagen, is 
working for the return of the trade, 
and efforts are being made to inter- 
est the government in the benefits to 
be derived from the use of American 
and Canadian flour. Prominent trad- 
ers assisting in the campaign are 
Troels Fode, Daniel Hansen of Otto 
Madsen, Anton Sorenson of Skandi- 
navisk Mel-Import and Flemming 
Bang, all with offices in Copenhagen. 


Face Home Competition 


The first problem to be met is com- 
petition with the home milling indus- 
try. Danish mills have sufficient ca- 
pacity to produce all the flour neces- 
sary for normal consumption in the 
country, and there is little doubt that 
the government will give preference 
to the import of wheat in order to 
encourage the millers. 

The major selling point of Ameri- 
can and Canadian flour, however, is 
quality, and this fact is recognized 
in Denmark by government officials, 
bakers and consumers alike. The sec- 
ond problem to be solved is the ques- 
tion of cost. In order to obtain some 
share of the trade the importers must 
be able to sell flour at a price suffi- 
ciently low to be competitive with 
the home milled product. The main 
difficulty at present foreseen by the 
importers is the cost of transport on 
the long haul from American ports. 
Before the war the difference in price 
between the freight rates for wheat 
and flour was only a matter of 2¢ or 
3¢ on 100 Ib. “Today the margin is 
more than 20¢, the charge for flour 
being 90¢ for 100 lb. and for wheat 
70¢ for the same quantity. This inor- 
dinate difference in freight rates, un- 
precedented before the war, makes it 
difficult for flour to meet the com- 
petition of the home milled product 
and deters the Danish government 
from buying imported flour. 

Transportation rates have, of 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 


About 


BAY STATE FLOURS 


milled from Guaranteed Hard opring Wheat 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 


not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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course, been agreed upon by the vari- 
ous shipping companies in conference 
with each other, but it does appear 
that the present prohibitive rate for 
flour is precluding the American mills 
from regaining their Danish markets. 


If the millers wish to safeguard 
their Danish connections traders sug- 
gest that the matter be taken up with 
the steamship companies in order that 
a more competitive rate can be 
agreed upon. 


Back Free Trade 


Visitors to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries point out that the feeling there, 
both in political and trading circles, 
is for the restoration of free trade. 
In such an eventuality other coun- 
tries with a surplus of flour from their 
home milling industries will be anx- 
ious to obtain a share of the trade 
to the detriment of American mills. 
Both Belgium and France are said to 
be interested in this aspect, while the 
activities of Russia in northern 
Europe show that she is anxious to 
capture as much trade as possible. 

The point made by the Danish im- 
porters can be applied with equal 
truth to the situation in Norway and 
Finland, both one-time fruitful 
sources of trade for the U.S. and 
Canada. 

Unless, therefore, the charges for 
transportation can be adjusted to en- 
able imported flour to meet competi- 
tion on equal terms there is little hope 
for any progress at the present mo- 
ment. Traders stress that the time to 
act is at once, and they are hoping 
that interested millers in the U.S. and 
Canada will take up the matter with 
the shipping interests. 
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WHEAT RESEARCH LEVY 
REPORTED IN AUSTRALIA 


LONDON—Attempts by the Aus- 
tralian flour millers to improve the 
quality of their product in an effort 
to recapture the trade lost to Canada 
during the war are indicated by a 
report that the federal government 
intends to impose a levy of 1¢ bu. on 
all domestically sold wheat for the 
purpose of aiding research. 

The levy is estimated to produce 
about $1 million a year and it is ex- 
pected that the state agricultural 
departments and the agricultural col- 
leges will benefit from increased 
financial assistance. Efforts will be 
directed toward improving wheat 
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WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great. Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i!''"3% 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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strains and the baking qualities of 
flour. 

Australian bakers already make a 
voluntary contribution to the Bread 
Research Institute of New South 
Wales which, under its director, Eric 
Bond, is doing much to improve the 
quality of Australian bread. It is 
possible that some part of the fed- 
eral fund will be allocated to this or- 
ganization since the betterment of 
bread is an integral part of the work 
of improving quality at all stages of 
the production process from the grow- 
ing of the wheat to the finished 
article. 

Australia became quality conscious 
after a visit by Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
the famous British cereal chemist, 
and the agitation which followed the 
publication of his views caused an 
improvement in the quality of Aus- 
tralian bread. His work is being con- 
tinued with pronounced success by 
Mr. Bond and several tributes have 
already been paid to the progress 
made. 
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Annual Golf 


Outing Held by 
Indiana Bakers 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—The Indi- 
ana Bakers Assn.’s annual golf party 
and outing was held at the French 
Lick Springs Hotel Sept. 21-22, with 
more than 100 bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen and ladies present. 

More than 40 players participated 
in the 21st blind bogey tournament 
held on the 18-hole hill course. Cash 
prizes were awarded at the dinner in 
the evening. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

Low gross for 36 holes, 18 on the 
hill course and 18 on the valley course 
was shot by William Lemen, Jr., Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Bremen, Ind., with a 
score of 162. 

Bakers’ low gross—Ernest Hamp- 
ton, Hampton Bakery, Red Key, 175; 
Gar Fairly, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 177, and 
Jesse Dietzen, Kokomo, Ind., 182. 

Allied low gross—W. Noonan, Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 174; M. M. 
Crawford, Swift & Co., Chicago, 179, 
and R. M. Hosfield, Ft. Wayne, and 
R. W. Swartwout, Bakers Helper, 
Chicago, 183. 

Bakers’ low net Jack Payne, 
Hampton Bakery, Red Key, 72; Jack 
Burnett, Hi-Class Bakery, Evansville, 
79, and Dick Worland, Dietzen’s Bak- 
ery, Kokomo, 8. 

Allied low net—George Arnold, Pop 
Ayres, Jack Revord and Ray Schra- 
meyer, all 75; Don Campbell, 76; Ray 
Clayton, H. Henry and R. L. Clyne, 77. 

Concerts by the hotel orchestra 
and organist were presented for the 
entertainment of the ladies attending. 
A special drawing for attendance 
prizes was won by Mrs. George Ar- 
nold, Indianapolis; Mrs. Curtis Scott, 
Louisville, and Mrs. Jesse Dietzen, 
Kokomo. 
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ISRAEL FLOUR QUOTAS 
TRANSFERRED TO WHEAT 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Sept. 21 an- 
nounced that previous allocations to 
Israel of 4,500 long tons, wheat 
equivalent, of flour for August deliv- 
ery and 4,500 long tons for Septem- 
ber delivery were canceled and an 
allocation from PMA stocks of 9,000 
long tons of wheat for October-De- 
cember delivery was substituted. 

































OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Atk for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, mtssOouURnt 










SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


Fi 
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WALLROGALSKY MILLING co. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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TRADE JOURNAL SERVICE — The 
shop librarian has placed before us, op- 
portunely, a clipping from The North- 
western Miller’s editorial page of Jan. 
4, 1922, telling the story of what is 
called an “unusual service” by the 
late C. F. G. Raikes, a veteran mem- 
ber of the staff of The Northwestern 
Miller who was for 32 years manager 
of its London office. Something was 
said in the account of Mr. Raikes’ 
death of his numerous extraordinary 
services to the exporting millers of 
this continent and to the importing 
trade of Europe, and the editorial, 
which is reprinted herewith, gives an 
excellent example of the kind of thing 
he was called upon to do. Quote: 

“The article concerning the flour 
trade of Czecho-Slovakia, written by 
the European manager of The North- 
western Miller, Mr. C. F. G. Raikes, 
which appears in this issue, is both 
timely and interesting, but because 

.ef his modesty the writer neglects to 

mention certain facts in connection 
with his visit to Prague which illus- 
trate the value of his service to the 
trade, and show what can be accom- 
plished by a competent and alert 
trade journal representative. The 
Northwestern Miller considers itself 
justified, therefore, in supplementing 
Mr. Raikes’ article with a brief ac- 
count of his unusual experience. 

“Owing to complications which had 
arisen over the meeting of drafts 
against certain flour shipments, Mr. 
Raikes was cabled by an American 
flour mill requesting that he go to 
Hamburg in its behalf and adjust the 
difficulty, which involved a_ large 
amount of money. He promptly did so 
and, learning in Hamburg that a 
number of drafts drawn by millers 
against purchases of flour in Czecho- 
Slovakia were due and unpaid, he pro- 
ceeded to Prague. 

“He arrived most opportunely. 
Large purchases of American flour 
oe been made by, the government to 

paid for in American dollars, cash 
against documents in Hamburg. While 
the flour was being shipped, the for- 
mer Emperor Charles of Austria 

® ‘his unsuccessful attempt to re- 
gaim ‘the throne of Hungary. As a re- 
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sult, the Czecho-Slovakian army was 
immediately mobilized and this caused 
a very considerable drop in Czech 
kronen. Just at this time, the govern- 
ment had to find American dollars to 
take care of the drafts covering its 
purchases of flour from American and 
Canadian millers. 


“As soon as the attempt of Charles 
was frustrated and he had been ex- 
iled, exchange began to improve, but, 
meantime, the government evidently 
thought that the longer it delayed 
payment of the flour drafts the fewer 
kronen it would have to exchange for 
dollars. It therefore continued to post- 
pone settlement from day to day. 
At the time, Mr. Raikes arrived in 
Prague the sellers of this large 
amount of flour, mostly Amsterdam 
and Hamburg firms, were at their 
wits’ end and were beginning to 
think they would never see their 
money. 

“As agent for a large Canadian 
mill, one Hamburg flour importer had 
sold some 6,000 bags of flour to the 
government, and was naturally much 
disturbed at the nonpayment of the 
drafts. At his request, and acting on 
behalf of the Canadian mill, Mr. 
Raikes accompanied him to the bank 
and informed its manager that he had 
come especially to secure immediate 
settlement of the overdue drafts, 
which must be paid without further 
delay. 

“The manager insisting on further 
procrastination, a rather heated dis- 
cussion followed, in which Mr. Raikes 
threatened, unless the drafts were 
paid at once, to resell the flour at 
public auction and to begin an action 
in behalf of the mill against the gov- 
ernment as the buyer and another 
against the bank for holding up the 
drafts. 


“Furthermore, he assured thé man- 
ager of the bank that, if this course 
became necessary, full details con- 
cerning the entire transaction would 
be published in The Northwestern 
Miller, and that American and Ca- 
nadian millers would be advised not 
to sell to Czecho-Slovakia unless an 
irrevocable credit was established in 
New York. This argument proved ef- 
fective; the manager finally admitted 
that he had $40,000 available toward 
meeting the drafts, and hoped to 
have more in the course of a few 
days. 

“Assurance was given that the over- 
due drafts of the Canadian mill, 
amounting to $35,000, would be met 
the next day. In accordance with this 
promise the drafts were duly paid on 
the following day. In due time the 
remaining flour drafts were properly 


cared for, and having accomplished 
his purpose, Mr. Raikes returned to 
London.” 

e®e 6 


“Plain wheat purchased by the 
pound, peck or bushel from farmer, 
feed store or farmer’s market is the 
most economical food for everybody, 
keeps indefinitely until cracked or 
ground in your own coffee grinder or 
cooked whole if you like. Plain wheat 
is the best natural source of vitamin 
B_ complex.”—From Dr. William 
Brady’s newspaper health column. 


More than half the cost of a loat 
of baker’s bread, says the Associated 
Press, must be charged to the ac- 
count of keeping mother out of the 
kitchen. Eight out of 14c., A. P. ex- 
plains to housewives, is what they 
pay for the convenience of not bak- 
ing bread themselves and of having 
it sliced, delivered and protected by 
a wrapper. 


THE MILLS OF THE TIBER— 
The cover illustration of this issue 
was drawn for The Northwestern 
Miller many years ago by Harry 
Fenn, a great American artist who 
died in 1911 at the age of 74. He 
sketched or painted many an old mill 
in this country and abroad, as readers 
of this journal will readily recall. 
The plates from which the current 


cover printing is done were used: 


originally in one of the Holiday 
Numbers of The Northwestern Mill- 
er late in the Nineteenth Century, 
and came to light recently in an ob- 
scure corner of the engraving 
“morgue.” They were irresistible to 
the editor who is currently respon- 
sible for embellishing the front cover. 

The floating mill originated in 
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Rome in 536 A:D. during a siege by 
the Goths, when the water supply 
had been cut off by the enemy and 
there was no power to move the mills 
of Janiculum. A mill that would float 
on the Tiber was designed by Beli- 
sarius, commander of the Roman 
garrison. This type of mill was the 
forerunner of the boat mills of Ven- 
ice and the floating mills of the Seine. 
Some mills of this sort may still be 
found in Asiatic’Turkey and in some 
parts of Europe. 
ee ®@ 
A THUMBNAIL SKETCH OF 
THE GRAIN MAN’S PAST, 


PRESENT AND FUTURE 


1947 


Last year you bought before you sold, 

Advancing prices made you bold 

And profits came with every trade: 

The more you owned the more you 
made. 

When price of grain began to prance 
They said you caused the big advance. 
1948 

This year the trend has been re- 
versed: 

The more you owned the more you 
cursed; 

And losses came with every trade, 

The more you owned the less you 
made, 

And when you balance up the book 

It has a reddish, sun-burned look. 


1949 

This fall the politicians play 

With price of grain and promise pay; 
Next spring when promises come due 
They’ll blame the lower price on you. 
They’ll say the “trader” is the skunk 
Who makes the prices go kerplunk. 

A. W. Erickson. 


(The man who digs and drills for 
facts about the crops.) 





“When Sidewheel Bangs come by the other day,” said Old Dad 





be a mite interested.” 


“ Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “to smoke me 


was an openin’ fer coroner, in which case I miglit 


R.E.S. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. &., 
ada, Latin and South America. 
@r countries $5 per year. In- 
‘eludes supplements as published. 
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London, E. C. 3, England. 
SPECIAL SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE —W. H. Wiggin, 2223 Robinwood Avenue, 
Toledo 10, Ohio. 
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BREAD SPEAKS UP 

OR some time it has seemed to us that the 

baking industry was making a serious mis- 
take. It was silent when it was accused of holding 
the price of bread unchanged in the midst of a 
declining wheat market. Only now, belatedly but 
effectively, is its voice being heard in the land, 


as, of course, it should be. 


Early in the summer, when both the baking 
and the milling industries appealed to government 
agencies to call off, in such a way as to command 
public attention, the various bread conservation 
programs that had been inspired in Washington 
in support of feeding-the-world operations, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Brannan, responded 
merely with a rebuke. He chastised bakers for not 
agreeing to enter into restraint of trade against 
laws made and enacted. They would not pledge 
themselves to discontinue consignment selling of 
bread. Their reason was not entirely fear of the 
law but it was due also to the fact that the con- 
signment system, as has been pointed out in these 
columns, is not wholly evil but is a proper function 
of free enterprise and a protection to the con- 
sumer, and is by no means as wasteful as would 
be the results of its abandonment. 


Finding the baking industry out of sympathy 
with him, Mr. Brannan quickly set the administra- 
tion line for the political campaign that was 
then warming up. His answer to the industry’s 
plea for an end to bread conservation and an 
official recommendation that from eating less 
bread America could profitably turn to eating 
more of it was simply a pointed suggestion that 
in his opinion the best way to increase bread con- 
sumption would be to lower prices. Now Mr. 
Brannan says he merely meant to imply that 
bakers should study the matter. But, of course, 
the Secretary is not so naive as to suppose that 
the public inference from his suggestion would 
be anything else than that he was expressing 
an Official opinion that bread prices were too high. 


And now, indeed, the price of bread has become 
a campaign issue. President Truman has seized 
upon his cabinet officer’s suggestion and drawn 
from it a convenient inference. He has said: 
“Wheat prices have fallen $1 bu., but the price 
of bread has not come down 1¢. There you have 
the policy of reactionary big business.” 


Mr. Brannan sings the chorus to this arrange- 
ment. His original “suggestion” has become more 
than a hint—it is an accusation. In his recent 
address to farmers at Des Moines he said: “Wheat 
prices in recent months have dropped about one- 
third. But have you noticed any decline in the 
price of bread? There has been none. Something 
other than the price of wheat is keeping up 
the price of bread.’’ Mr. Brannan did not specify 
what that something was, but he was not unwill- 
ing to let it be assumed that bakers were making 
undue profit. Here again he was being much too 
naive. We credit him with being smart enough 
to know full well that the price of wheat does not 
entirely or even principally govern the price of 
bread. 

To these political attacks the baking industry 
at first was more than silent. It permitted the 
press to say that it had nothing to say. Fortunate- 
ly, and at a very good time, the industry now 
has spoken, as it should always be ready to speak. 
It has given evidence that the public relations 
part of its Baking Industry Promotional Program 
is more than a name, that it is a real industry 
function and activity. Two admirable public state- 
ments have been made, the first pointing out that 
the cost of bread has remained closer to the pre- 
war average than any other basic food product 
except canned fruits and vegetables, and the 
second showing precisely what part of the bread 
dollar stays in the baker’s till. Ninety-six cents 
of that dollar is paid out, as shown by government 
Statistics, for ingredients and materials, wages, 
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overhead, insurance, equipment and taxes. These 
are things the public should know and they cannot 
fail to temper the effect of political assaults upon 
public opinion. : 

We like especially the American Bakers Assn.’s 
reminder, broadly beamed to newspapers, radio 
stations and magazines, that almost all of the 
96¢-slice of the bread dollar goes for goods and 
services “the prices of which are either fixed or 
influenced by government.” 


ee @ 
GOING THE SAME WAY 


HERE may have been a time when millers 

were something less than cordial in their 
regard for bakers—and vice versa. But it is cer- 
tain that in recent years a large and constantly 
growing community interest has conspired to bring 
them into a more polite accord, and now, happily, 
into today’s common effort to promote the inter- 
ests of bread which is the common interest of 
both. 


It is still possible, we suppose, to hear a baker 
cussing a miller—and vice versa. But on the whole 
we have observed in recent times an ever-increas- 
ing mutual respect and spirit of cooperation. This 
has been the result partly of a conscious effort 
through trade association approaches to trade 
problems. It has been the result, too, of realization 
that there must be a common defense against the 
encroachments of government upon their segments 
of the national economy. Finally, there is the com- 
mon action that-brings them together in carrying 
on their individual industrial promotions, which 
seem to insure them a common goal through 
united action. 


These thoughts are inspired at the moment by 
a sheaf of testimonial letters that were dictated 
soon after the millers’ great advertising campaign 
began. They are letters from leaders of the baking 
industry, and excerpts from them offer a neat 
and appropriate appendage to this comment. They 
are, in fact, when put together in this way, an 
editorial all by themselves. Here we have them: 

The Millers Long Range Program (John Ben- 
kert speaking as president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America) is very definitely a step in 
the right direction and is something that has long 
been needed. For too long we as bakers and 
millers have sat idly by and watched other food 
industries make statements in promoting their 
products from the standpoint of nutrition and 
sustenance, making no effort ourselves on a broad 
scale to impress upon the consuming public the 
wholesome food value of bakery products. 


It is a sound, strong program (Harry W. Zins- 
master, chairman of the American Bakers Assn.) ; 
it is well planned and organized. It should enjoy 
the support of all of us who want to see the 
American public convinced of the superior nu- 
tritional worth of enriched bread and’ bakery 
products. With the baking industry also aggres- 
sively conducting a program we bakers have, in 
these two programs, the most powerful and im- 


portant effort ever made to build bakery business. - 


Both programs are aimed to do this. Both pro- 
grams deserve the full and active support of 
everyone in baking and milling. 


It is important, also (concludes Arthur Vos, Jr., 





president of the American Bakers Assn.), for 
bakers to know that BIPP and the Long Range 
Program are being coordinated as effectively as 
possible. They both are aimed at the one objective 
we most desire, namely, to encourage the Ameri- 
can people to increase their use of commercially 
baked foods made of enriched wheat flour. 


ee @ 
PRICE SUPPORT OPPOSED 


HE Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, 

commonly known as NEPPCO, is on record 
as being opposed to the whole program of farm 
price supports as now set up. Telegrams stating 
the council’s stand have been sent to President 
Truman, Governor Dewey, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Brannan and the chairmen of the Senate 
and House agricultural committees. In view of the 
fact that virtually all of the candidates for office 
give lip service, at least, to the farm support 
program, NEPPCO’s message must have been a 
surprise to some of the political gentlemen. 

Leslie S. Hubbard, retiring president of the 
council, said that the “price support law is a 
hopeless botch, forced through Congress without 
consideration and thrown like a bone to the 
nation’s farmers in a simple try to buy farm votes. 
The bill is an agricultural and political monstros- 
ity, useless as a long range program and plain 
damn foolish for the immediate future.” 

The council asked that supports be “lowered 
to a level which will provide insurance against 
disaster rather than a guaranteed fat profit 
through artificially high prices.” 

Mr. Hubbard said that ‘“‘poultrymen realize 
that their customers are paying sky high prices 
for their products and we don’t like it any better 
than they do. We want our customers to be 
friends, not enemies, and we know that when eggs 
get close to a dollar a dozen, the housewife 
naturally thinks the poultryman is a profiteer.” 
Reducing the inflated structure of basic grain 
costs is the first step in bringing down the cost 
of living and stopping the inflationary cycle, he 
contended. 

“Farmers have had seven or eight good years,” 
said Mr. Hubbard, “and if they are not ready 
to stand on their feet without government supports 
now, they never will be. If farmers believe in 
the free enterprise system, and poultrymen do, I 
know, then let’s start getting back to it right 
away. The first step is to put agriculture back on 
a competitive free market basis and abandon the 
artificial government-supported type of agricul- 
tural economy.” 

NEPPCO represents more than 100,000 growers 
located in the 13 states from Maine south through 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is a major farm 
group. Its action in this instance is a strong dem- 
onstration that not all farm organizations are 
attracted by political pap, or that they consider 
it nourishing. 

@e@ 
THE CRUMB OF CAKE 


R ECENTLY a piece of wedding cake became 
/a cause celebre in England. A government 
bureaucrat embargoed it. Though it was only a 
morsel of confectionery that was being sent out 
of the country by a pair of newlyweds who wished 
to share their gladness of heart with friends over- 
seas, to the official eye it was clearly contraband 
because it was without government license. After 
much hubbub and a lot of abuse visited upon the 
unsentimental and literal-minded bureaucrat, an 
official exception was written into the regulations, 
and now anything short of six ounces of wedding 
cake may be sent abroad without danger of com- 
mitting felony. We may indulge in a smile about 
this, though we cannot do it with any feeling 
of self-righteousness. For we, too, know the ag- 
gravations, the complications and the absurdities 
that arise when government puts out its clumsy 
hand to control the affairs of men. 
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(A News Story and an Additional Picture Appear on Page 30) 


SCENES AT CANADIAN CONVENTION—In the accompanying photo- 
graphs are shown members of the Canadian National Millers Assn. during 
the association’s annual golf tournament at Murray Bay, Quebec., Sept. 
9-13. In the top photograph (1), are shown A. Walker, Canadian Pacific 
Railway; A. H. Bailey, The Northwestern Miller, Toronto; L. J. Robb, 
McDonald & Robb, Ltd., Valleyfield, Que., and H. J. Pattridge, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. In (2) are J. G. Wharry, Quaker Oats Co.; 
John N. Campbell, Lakeside Milling Co., Toronto, and A. Rutter, Jr., 
Quaker Oats Co. (3) Gathered in this photograph are D. A. MacInnes, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co.; E. V. Morphet, Quaker Oats Co.; G. W. 
Stepan, Maple Leaf, Milling Co.; C. W. Wells, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and T. C. Lockwood, the Cunard Line. In (4) are D. A. MacInnes, R. R. 
Hutchison, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., and R. A. Henderson, Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. In (5) are D. I. Walker, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., 
A. H. Denoon and A, T. Broderick, also of Purity. Left to right in the 
bottom (6) photograph are J. A. E. McDonald, a guest; H. K. Moore, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co.; A. Walker, Canadian Pacific; D. I. 
Walker, Purity Mills; Mr. Broderick and H. Groom, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. These photographs were taken by the hotel pho- 








tographer at Murray Bay. 


Canadian Millers Keep Watchful 
Eye on Trade Talks with British 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


OTTAWA — Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British chancellor of the exchequer, 
is in Canada for the purpose of dis- 
cussing Canadian trade with Great 
Britain and the relative importance 
of various Canadian products which 
have been entering the U.K. In the 
light of Britain’s present position in 
the interchange of goods with this 
country there are some factors that, 
no doubt, will receive consideration 
at the projected conference here. 

Naturally, the flour milling indus- 
try of this country is greatly inter- 
ested in what Sir Stafford may pro- 
pose. It is well known that the Brit- 
ish millers would like to have their 
market for flour completely tied up 
to British mills, and this question will 
likely be considered at the conference 
now pending. Canada has always hada 
good market in Britain for flour and 
wishes to retain it. Any proposal on 
Britain’s part to meet the demands 
of British millers will be strongly 
opposed in Canada, since exports of 
flour to Great Britain have for many 
years been a great: factor in the wel- 
fare of the Canadian flour milling in- 
dustry. 

Nobody here knows what Sir Staf- 
ford may have to propose in this con- 
nection, but in all probability Can- 
ada will insist on an open market for 
Canadian flour in the U.K. with no 
restrictions as to quantities so long as 
the millers here remain on an openly 
competitive basis. Naturally, the Brit- 
ish millers will attempt now to put 
into effect, if they can, their long 
standing proposal that their own mar- 
ket be reserved for them. Canadian 
millers have a very decided interest 
in keeping the British market open 
and will fight for retention of their 
rights. 

There is a general belief in Canada 


that Britain means to treat the Ca- 
nadian milling industry with all the 
generosity possible, since the farm- 
ers and millers of this country are 
closely linked to the U.K. through 
economic and moral ties. 

Following the completion of Sir 
Stafford’s mission in Canada, for the 
probable purpose of consultation and 
planning for a better volume of trade 
and financial cooperation between 
Great Britain and Canada, he will go 
to Washington on a similar mission. 
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FOURTH QUARTER FLOUR 
SALES TO U.K. APPROVED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all mills that sales 
of export flour may now be made to 
the British Ministry of Food for de- 
livery from the mill during the 
months of October, November and 
December, 1948. The wheat price ba- 
sis for the period mentioned, will be 
$2, plus 5¢ bu. carrying charge, basis 
No. 1 northern in store, Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. All sales 
are to be reported to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS AT 8,250,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled more than 8,250,000 bu. The 
U.K. took slightly more than 2 mil- 
lion bushels, while the remainder of 
the wheat and all of the flour was 
worked elsewhere. The 850,000 bu. 
wheat sold to other destinations was 
made up of several lots, and was re- 
ported worked chiefly to Europe. The 
flour, equivalent to almost 5,500,000 
bu. in terms of wheat, went chiefly 
to Italy, Newfoundland, the Philip- 
pines and Syria. 
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British Bakers Fear Acute 
Shortage of Flour and Bread 


LONDON—British bakers fear an 
acute flour and bread shortage be- 
tween the middle of October and 
Nov. 8, when the current flour deliv- 
ery period of 16 weeks, recently ex- 
tended from eight weeks, ends. The 
shortage will arise from the defects 
of the present system of allocating 
flour whereby the baker is supplied 
with flour by the importers and mills 
on the basis of his consumption dur- 
ing the year ended June, 1948. 

The aim of the scheme is to hold 
flour consumption at the same level 
as last year in spite of the abolition 
of rationing to the consumer. Trad- 
ers maintain that the scheme lacks 
flexibility and talks have been held 
between officials of the Ministry of 
Foods and bakery trade representa- 
tives in order that grievances could 
be aired. The government wishes to 
improve the present system of distri- 
bution while retaining the same fig- 
ure of consumption. Critics consider 
this to be impossible and suggest that 
flour supplies will have to be in- 
creased if a bread shortage is to be 
avoided when bakers have used up 
the whole of their current allocations. 

Some bakers have only sufficient 
flour in hand to last a few days, and 
the danger areas are said to be in 
the outer suburbs of London and big 
cities, where the population has in- 
creased considerably. 


Difficulties Reported 


Difficulties have also been reported 
from country districts as a result of 
the temporary rise-in the working 
population during the harvest. Bakers 
have had to mortgage their supplies, 
intended to.last until Nov. 8, for the 
purpose of feeding the temporary 
workers. 

Bad publicity is blamed by some 
traders for recent increases in de- 
mand because people are under the 
impression that flour and bread have 
been completely freed from restric- 
tions whereas the amount of flour ac- 
tually available is less than the 
amount consumed when coupons had 
to be given up for every loaf. 

A further point made by trade 
critics is that with the lifting of the 
restrictions on the eating of bread 
with meals, demands from hotels and 
restaurants have increased and the 
necessary flour has had to come from 
the amount formerly needed to meet 
consumer demand under rationing. 
During the time bread rationing was 
in force, hotels and restaurants were 
forbidden to serve bread with meals 
unless it was treated as one of the 
three courses allowed to be served. 
With the relaxation of this control, 
the amount of bread eaten in restau- 
rants has showed a substantial in- 
crease. 

Bakers Complain 


Some bakers are complaining that 
after having built up their trade dur- 
ing the past year at the expense of 
less efficient concerns they are now 
having to relinquish their increased 
business because of the refusal of the 
government to allocate more flour 
tp compensate for increased trade, 
and to reduce supplies to those whose 
trade does not warrant an allocation 
on the basis of the amount used in the 
year to June, 1948. 

John Strachey, minister of food, 
will be questioned on the matter in 
the House of Commons and members 
of Parliament, interested in the af- 
fairs of the bakery trade, are expected 


to draw his attention to the dangers 
confronting the nation’s bread supply. 
The Socialist government is at- 
tempting to increase its popularity 
with the masses and any shortage of 
bread is bound to react unfavorably 
to their interests, it is pointed out. 
Since the Socialists will wish to 
avoid adverse criticism, traders con- 
sider that more flour will be allocat- 
ed to the trade in order to avoid a 


complete breakdown. A return of con- 
sumer rationing is unlikely because of 
the loss of prestige which would be 
occasioned thereby and since the pres- 
ent purchases of flour are insufficient 


to meet requirements, it is possible ~ 


that attempts will be made to buy 
extra wheat and flour in Canada. 
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W&T TO MOVE OFFICE 

MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
office of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
and the Novadel-Agene Corp. will be 
moved from the Flour Exchange 
building to 518 Metropolitan Life 
building, Second Avenue S., and 
Third Street. The change in address 








29 


will be effective Oct. 1. W. W. Thol- 
strup, representative of the flour mill- 
ing division of the company, said the 
move is being made to obtain more 
space than was available in the Flour 
Exchange. There will not be any 
change in the telephone number which 
is MAin 4558. 
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ALBERTA CAR SHORTAGE 


TORONTO — The Alberta Wheat 
Pool reports that an acute railroad 
car shortage has caused congestion 
of wheat at a few elevator points in 
Alberta and farmers at these points 
are therefore unable to deliver their 
grain. 
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Free Press Places 
Canadian Wheat 
at 363 Million 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1948 wheat crop was estimated at 363 
million bushels Sept. 23 by the Winni- 
peg Free Press in its final crop report 
for the season. This is 44 million 
greater than last year’s production. 
The figures with comparative totals 
for last year follow (in bu., 000’s 


omitted) : 

1948 1947 
Estimate Production 
Manitoba 56,000 13,000 
Saskatchewan... 190,000 173,000 
Alberta . 117,000 103,000 


Wheat 


319,000 
194,000 
131,000 
11,550 
11,630 


Total wheat . 363,000 
Tota) oats ...... 225,000 
Total barley . 148,000 
Total flax 16,600 
Total rye 23,400 
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H. L. SAUNDERS TO HEAD 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


WINNIPEG—H. L. Saunders was 
elected president of the Winnipeg 
Grain & Produce Exchange Clearing 
House Assn. at a directors’ meeting 
here recently, which followed the re- 
cent annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. C. Gordon Smith was elected 
vice president, W. J. Dowler, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and N. Suarez, acting 
manager. 

Directors chosen at the annual 
meeting were J. B. Richardson, C. 
Gordon Smith, W. J. Dowler, C. E. 
Hayles, Herbert Tooley, H. L. Saun- 


ders, William Pope, C. E. Eggleston 
and S. A. Searle. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED BOARD MEMBER 


WINNIPEG—S. A. Swindell, vice 
president and assistant manager of 
the National Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the organization at the 
annual meeting of the shareholders 
Sept. 14. Mr. Swindell has been asso- 
ciated with the National Grain Co. 
for more than 30 years. 








NEW MILL IN MONTREAL 
SET TO OPEN SEPT. 27 


TORONTO—Gaston Phenix of the 
Dundas (Ont.) Milling Co. is opening 
a new mill in Montreal around Sept. 
27 under the name of the Eastern 
Canada Flour Mills, Ltd. It is antici- 
pated that the new mill will have a 
capacity of from 950 to 1,000 bbl. The 
Dundas mill is now for sale, as Mr. 
Phenix desires to devote his entire 
time to the new mill. 





Good Weather Helps 





Canadian Millers Enjoy Annual 
Golf Tournament at Murray Bay 


MONTREAL — The Canadian Na- 
tional Millers Assn., with headquar- 
ters in Montreal, held its annual golf 
tournament at Murray Bay, Quebec, 
Sept. 9-13. As usual, this event was 
planned well in advance and had the 
satisfaction of a full attendance from 
the companies concerned. Murray Bay 
is on the St. Lawrence River at a 
point which is noted for the beauty 
of its site and surroundings. It is 
about 250 miles east of Montreal. 
Many Americans spend their sum- 
mers in this neighborhood, and its 
hotel, Manor Richelieu, is one of the 
most beautiful in all North America. 

For this event provision was made 
to assure those attending a good time. 
All of the larger milling companies 
of Canada and a number of smaller 
ones were represented. Millers .were 





carried from Montreal to Murray 
Bay by the steamship St. Lawrence, 
one of the best of Canadian inland 
passenger ships. 


Putting Contest First 


The golfing began Sept. 10 with a 
putting competition on the hotel’s 
own putting green. For this there 
were suitable prizes. The golfing tour- 
nament occupied most of Sept. 11. 
The games were keenly contested and 
resulted as follows: 

The McDonald & Robb silver cup 
which represents the championship 
was won by Atherton F. Bean, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis. The 
second prize was won by G. A. 
Scrimger, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; third prize by W. Mac- 
Dougall. Tied for fourth place were 
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J. Elder, Maple Leaf Milling Co.; Gor- 
don S. Dodington, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Toronto, and D. A. MacInnes, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 

A silver cup for senior golfers, 
the Morrow Trophy, was won by Mr. 
Dodington and released to him by 
M. A. Crinckley, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., last year’s winner. 

D. E. Murphy, secretary of the 
association, drew Mr. Bean in the 
sweepstakes, a most popular draw, 
and Mr. Bean played off for first place. 
H. C. Moore, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., drew Mr. Scrimger for 
second money, and third and fourth 
prizes were divided among Charles A. 
Dunning, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd.; C. W. Wells, Canadian Pacific 
Railway; Miss Murphy and J. J. Page, 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Charles Ritz of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., was too far away to engi- 
neer any winning bets, but he did his 
best by long distance. He was sorely 
missed by all. 


Cc. H. G. Short Presides 


A dinner the evening of Sept. 10 
was attended by all those at the 
tournament. Charles H. G. Short, 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. and 
chairman of the association, served 
as master of ceremonies. Mr. Short 
presided again at an open air meet- 
ing Sept. 11 when the winners in the 
tournament were announced and the 
cups presented. That evening was 
devoted to cards. 

Church services were available 
Sept. 12 for those who wished to at- 
tend. In the afternoon the millers 
embarked again, this time for Monit- 
real, where they arrived at 8 am., 
Sept. 13. 

Good weather made this 1948 Cana- 
dian milling event one of the most 
enjoyable in the long series of golf 
tournaments which this association 
has carried on over the years. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
to Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., this 
year’s host for the outing, and to the 
various members of its staff who left 
nothing undone to add to the con- 
venience, comfort and pleasure of all 
those in attendance. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS’ GATHERING—Members of the Canadian National 
Millers Assn. and their guests are pictured at dinner during the course of 
association’s annual golf tournament at Murray Bay, Quebec, Sept. 9-13. 
Shown, left to right, at the head table are A. L. Walker, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Toronto; T. C. Lockwood, Cunard Line; H. Norman Davis, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; R. R. Faryon, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Charles H. G. Short, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, chair- 
man of the association; R. A. Henderson, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, vice chairman of the association; Atherton F. Bean, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; David I. Walker, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto; 
Kenneth F. Wadsworth, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; H. J. Pat- 
tridge, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis; N. S. Verity, St. Lawrence 










Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, and C. W. Wells, Canadian Pacific Ry. At 
the side table in the left foreground are R. P. Kember, Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd. (with his back to the camera), and L. J. Robb, McDonald & Robb, 
Ltd., Valleyfield, Quebec. Around the other table to the left, clockwise, are 
Gordon S. Dodington, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto; H. Groom, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal; G. W. Stepan, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and 
J. A. E. McDonald, a guest. At the side table in the right foreground are 
Dr. Marvin Darrach, a guest (back to the camera); H. C. Moore, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., and R. G. Everson, a guest. Around the other table 
to the right, clockwise, are George A. Scrimger, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.; 
R. R. Hutchison, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.; Arthur Atkins, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and John N. Campbell, Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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TRIBUTES TO C. F. G. RAIKES 


LONDON—News of the death of C. F. G. Raikes, formerly head of the 
London office of The Northwestern Miller, in New York on Sept. 18, was 
received with regret in many European capitals. 

During his 32 years active connection with the London office he visited 
many European countries and made friends both for himself and for The 
Northwestern Miller wherever he went. His periodic visits were events 
which were eagerly anticipated by traders in Holland, Germany, Denmark 
and Norway as well as in those other countries to which his duties took 
him and the expressions of regret bespeak the regard in which he was held. 

His courage in coming to London in spite of his infirmity and attending 
his office once again for the purpose of receiving a testimonial from the British 
import trade was widely commented upon and he obviously enjoyed the time 
spent talking with old trade friends. 

The news of his death was posted at the London Corn Exchange in 
accordance with longstanding custom uid many old members revived memo- 
ries of their past association with him. To all senior members of the trade 
he was known as “Jerry,” and his personal charm, as well as the help and 
encouragement he gave to young men in the trade, will be remembered. 

Mr. Raikes was intimately concerned with the American and Canadian 
flour trade in Europe and as recently as Aug. 31 of this year his name was 
coupled with a toast to The Northwestern Miller and its present representa- 
tive at an importers’ dinner in Amsterdam. His main interest in life was the 
welfare of the flour trade and of The Northwestern Miller. Only two days 
before he sailed on his last voyage to the U.S. he wrote some sound words 
of advice on a matter of difficulty and he was always thinking of the progress 
of what he chose to call “the old sheet.” 

GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 





CANADIAN EXPORTERS SHOW 
CONCERN OVER TRADE DROP 


TORONTO—The Canadian Export- 


foreign trade in commodities which 
Canada has for distribution, but the 
current threat of curtailment in ex- 
ports, of which flour is one of the 
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ers Assn., which has its head offices 
in Toronto, is expressing serious con- 
cern as to the immediate outlook for 
Canadian products which find their 
markets abroad. The volume of this 
business has fallen off, and no im- 
provement is in sight. 

The trouble is not one of markets 
but is due to the financial situation 
as between the dollar and pound 
sterling countries. Members of the 
association have done much to revive 





most important, is imposing a test 
never before experienced. 

So far, most of the shrinkage has 
been in shipments to countries other 
than Great Britain, but the whole 
picture of these trading relations de- 
mands removal of fundamental mone- 
tary difficulties in markets where 
Canadian commodities are already 
well established. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN CARRY-OVER SET 
AT 76 MILLION BUSHELS 








JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 

















W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 


WINNIPEG—The total carry-over 
of Canadian wheat in all North 
American positions at July 31, 1948, 
was slightly less than 76 million bush- 
els, 11,400,000 below last year’s re- 
vised figure of 87,279,000 bu., and 
only 28% of the 10 year (1938-47) 
carry-over of 207,200,000 bu., ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

With the exception of the crop 
years 1936-37 and 1937-38, when se- 
rious drouth conditions prevailed in 
the prairie provinces, the July 31 
carry-over is the second lowest on 
record during the past 20 years. 

Stocks of Canadian wheat in U.S. 
ports at 35,000 bu. are the lowest 
in 25 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MANITOBA ELEVATOR BURNS 


WINNIPEG—tThe country elevator 
of Manitoba Pool Elevators, located 
at Sanford, Manitoba, 20 miles south 
of here, was completely destroyed by 
fire Sept. 22. The adjacent storage 
annex and 68,000 bu. grain also were 
destroyed. The loss in buildings and 
grain, which was fully covered by 
insurance, may reach $175,000. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, ‘“GILLESPIE,”’ Sypnry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 

















R. Gora be 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


MOM 



















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
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}, 
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TORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 














CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











DANY CAPACITY 
8 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 





000 Hundredweight 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bush 


MIXED FEED CAPAC 
400 Tons Daily 


P. O. Box 3012, Houston, Texas 


Brownwood, Texas 
Plainview, Texas 


b @ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
vi @ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


W MILLS, kh 


Finis E. Cowan, Vice Pres. and CoM 
R. Tullis Cofer, Vice Pres. and Co-k 
Tom Vannerson, Director of Sales : 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


FRANK 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: An easier tone is evident 
in bran, reflecting a less active demand 
and some increase in offerings. Idleness 
of several Minneapolis mills due to a strike 
holds a damper on production, but sup- 
plies appear to be ample from other terri- 
tories. Middlings, on the other hand, are 
considerably firmer than a week ago, with 
supplies light and demand rather active. 
Quotations Sept. 27: bran $42.50, standard 
midds. $54, flour midds. $62.50, red dog 
$67.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply light; pure bran $43.50, standard bran 
$42.50, standard midds. $54, flour midds. 
$62.50, mixed feeds $56, red dog $67.50. 


Kansas City: A weaker tone in millfeed 
caused declines of $1@2 ton to take place 
over the week end. Increased offerings of 
shorts made that article weaker than bran, 
which was offered in only moderate 
amounts. Demand was slow to fair. Quo- 
tations Sept. 27: bran $38@38.50, shorts 
$56 @ 56.50. 


Hutchinson: The edge was gone from the 
millfeed market, but accumulations were 
not great. Bran interest was steady, but 
the trade backed away from shorts which 
have surged upward for six weeks. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $39@ 
39.50, mill run $48@48.50, gray shorts $57 
@ 57.5 





50. 





Wichita: Millfeed is in slower demand. 
Supplies of both bran and shorts are in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $39, shorts $57@58. Bran declined 
$1, shorts $2@3 compared with preceding 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran $1 
ton lower and shorts $1@1.50 lower. Sup- 
plies are sufficient to take care of trade 
requirements. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $38.50@39, gray shorts $57@57.50. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $45@46, gray shorts $65@66, deliv- 
ered TCP; $2@3 lower on both bran and 
shorts compared with previous week; de- 
mand is good, especially for shorts, which 
continue in short supply. 


Denver: Demand on millfeed continues 
good, with the trend on shorts still quite 
strong and the trend on bran somewhat 
steadier. Supplies are still adequate. Quo- 
tations: bran $42,’ shorts $62. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $41.50@42.50, mill run .$50.50@651.50, 
shorts $59.50@60.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher. r 

Chicago: Demand is quiet, and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $44@44.25, standard 
midds. $56, flour midds. $62.50@65, red 
dog $73. 

St. Louis: Kuyers are not showing any 
interest other than for spot stuff, result- 
ing in a very quiet market. Bran is steady, 
with gray shorts $1.50 off. Bran prices $42@ 
12.50, gray shorts $60.50@61 spot, delivered 
St. Louis switching limits. 


Buffalo: Demand and supply preserved 
a fairly even balance in the millfeed mar- 
ket last week, due, in part, to the lost 
output of the. strike-bound Minneapolis 
mills. Bran was weaker, but the heavy 
feeds showed considerable strength, and 
were up from $143 ton. Favorable pas- 
tures which still are being used in many 
sections, and a plentiful supply of home- 
gxrown feeds, kept demand from exerting 
too much pressure on the up side of prices. 
Trend continues firm. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $46.50@ 
17.50, standard midds. $57.50@58.50, flour 
midds, $61@62, red dog $70@71., 


Boston: Millfeeds were decidedly irregu- 
lar in the Boston market last week, but 
at the close the market appeared to be 
taking on a slightly firmer position. Spring 
bran fluctuated on a narrow range most 
of the week, but finally closed unchanged. 
Middlings are $2.50 higher, but mixed 
feeds finished $1 lower. Red dog is un- 
changed. 

While business was generally quiet, it 
was obvious that buyers were receptive 
to offerings at price concessions. The bulk 
of the feeds offered were reported to be 
from Canadian sources. 

Quotations Sept. 25: 
middlings $63.50, mixed 


dog 72.50. 








spring bran $54, 
feeds $59.50, red 


Pittsburgh: When bran started to fall in 
price, buying also dropped. Again the cry 
of deflation was sounded, and _ inquiries 
and sales in all lines of millfeeds sagged. 
Deliveries are good and buyers here buy 
only limited stocks trusting that prompt 
shipments will continue to satisfy all their 
needs. Offerings are sufficient to cover 
all demands. Bran, Pittsburgh district, 
f.o.b., is quoted at $50.50@51.20 ton, stand- 
ard midds. $63@63.20, flour midds. 73@ 
73.20, red dog $79@79.20. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
is displaying a steady undertone. This de- 
velopment has stemmed from a continued 
light demand for ingredients at a time 
when there has been a contraction in sup- 
plies. Some dealers have been heartened 
by indications that farm animal popula- 
tions will be increased. Quotations: bran 
$54@55, standard midds. at $63@64, both 
unchanged; red dog rose $4 from the pre- 
vious week to $75@76. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices are some- 
what irregular, with bran developing a 
stronger tendency and shorts displaying 
great weakness. Sales to feed mixers and 
jobbers are for prompt and spot shipment 
to cover replacements. Bookings for fu- 
ture delivery are practically nil. Export 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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PROMPT *, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + + OF 














A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE * 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














STER 


CAKE FLOUR 
Milled by 
M. D. King Milling Co. 


Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We be glad to vet your ns 


The “ere of Wheat Shinaration 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








Cc > 
FLOURS °qr7'cts 


Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Sol! Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, til 














Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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inquiries are reported for October, but no 
sales. Bran $48@48.75, shorts $66@66.75. 


Atlanta: Demand light to fair and only 
as needed to meet requirements; trend 
unsteady; supply not heavy; wheat bran 
$50@51.50, gray shorts $69.50@71. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was dull, 
with only current buying interest, and even 
this was quoted at 50¢ and even 75¢ ton 
discount from the published lists of water- 
front millers. Montana millfeed was quite 
freely offered at $48.50 delivered Coast, and 
local lists called for prices varying be- 
tween $49 and $50, Seattle-Tacoma, in sacks. 
Theoretically this market should be fairly 
firm, but barley is hanging heavily over the 
market, and with flour production holding 
up to a fairly satisfactory level, buyers 
feel that there is no point in pressing 
for supplies. Market quiet, $50 sacked, 
Seattle-Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run $48, middlings $53. 


Ogden: Millfeed supply and demand con- 
tinued about equal during the past week, 
with prices advancing $1 due to scarcity 
and increased feeding. Plants are working 
to capacity six days a week and are booked 
through October. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $48, middlings $53; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $55, middlings $60; 
to California: $55.50, middlings $60.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco’ and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Mills are able to dis- 
pose of all their supplies of millfeeds. Quo- 
tations: bran $55, shorts $57, middlings 
$60, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: With increased flour produc- 
tion, sales of millfeeds are being stepped 
up. Demand for all types of millfeeds has 
been keen for many months and eastern 
buyers have been in the market for all 
available supplies. Sales in the three prai- 
rie provinces are insignificant. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$49.25, shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
slow, with export still out of the ques- 
tion. Reduction in both dairy herds and 
poultry flocks is having its effect on mill- 
feed sales where prices are still out of 
line with substitute feeds. Stocks are ample 
for current needs. Cash car quotations: 
bran $52.80@53.80, shorts $56.30@57.80, mid- 
dlings (nominal) $58.30@60.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye flour values show little 
change from a week ago, with trade con- 
fined to small lots for nearby shipment. 
Pure white $4.25, medium $4.05, dark $3.75 
sacked, Minneapolis. 

Buffalo: New contracts are being written 
at a slow pace, with the trade generally 
in a waiting attitude. Supplies are ample. 
Trend is steady. Quotations Sept. 25, f.o.b. 
Buffalo: white $5.40, dark $3.65, medium 
$5.15. 


Chicago: The rye flour market continues 
inactive, and only small sales are being 
made. Directions are fair. White patent 
rye $4.55@4.65, medium $4.27@4.35, dark 
$3.40@3.90. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair. Pure white 
$5.20, medium $4.95, dark $3.45, rye meal 
$4.70. 

Philadelphia: Some flour sellers in this 
area report that moderate amounts of rye 
have been changing hands recently, but 
others say they find this type of business 
showing no improvement, with the normal 
post-Labor Day pickup nowhere in evi- 
dence. The quotation on rye white of $4.80 
@4.90 is 5¢ sack under that of a week 
previous. 

New York: Rye flour sales were unin- 
spired and without feature. Pure white 
patents $4.70@5. 

Atlanta: Demand light; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; rye, white $5.50@5.65, dark 
$3.50@ 3.65. 

Pittsburgh: Cooler weather and some fa- 
vorable rye flour prices still encourage a 
more liberal buying policy. The same buy- 
ing tendency prevails with commitments 
made for anly small quantities for prompt 
or immediate deliveries. Demand is wid- 
ening, however, which permits the state- 
ment that volume of rye flour sales is 
increasing. Rye flour, fancy white, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district, $4.50@4.80, medium 
$4.30@4.60, dark $3.75@4, blended $5.70, 
rye meal $3.95. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.06. 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











OATMEAL MARKETS 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 
ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 











Toronto-Montreal: These products mov- 
ing very slowly in domestic and export 
outlets. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $4.30; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, 
f.o.b. Torontg or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal trade 
is seasonal as far as the domestic mar- 
ket is concerned, and while sales for ex- 
port are apparently made up of oddments 
and the bulk total small, it is anticipated 


that the movement of these commodities - 


overseas this crop year may exceed last 
year’s total. Supplies are moderate. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in 
the three prairie provinces, oatmeal in 98- 
lb. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.24 Sept. 27; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz, packages $3.60. 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 



















































You Il like the way SUNNY 
KANSAS performs in your 
bread doughs ... and the 
subtle, wheaten taste it im- 
This 


superior flour is milled par- 


parts to your loaf. 


ticularly for bakers from 


choicer wheats of proved 


baking value. 


ww 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ” KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, ” SENTINEL ” 


















Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Before the war the 
question of food supplies was of little 
interest to the average Britisher and 
he merely betrayed a passing interest 
in the problems confronting other 
countries when crop failures. or nat- 
ural disasters were mentioned in 
his news sheet. His own supplies were 
assured by the mercantile marine and 
the question of payment or the rami- 
fications of international trade did 
not concern him. He was well fed, his 
bread was white and even when un- 
employed his standard of living was 
maintained by state benefit schemes. 
Not so today. Under the socialistic 
planned economy the main talking 
point in street cars, offices and shops 
is food and every announcement by 
world authorities, names unknown to 
him before the war, is read and dis- 
cussed. 

He talks with the air of an expert 
about what he calls two dollar wheat 
and its effect upon his bread sup- 
plies, and even discussses with his 
baker the quality of the flour used 
in that day’s supply. The national 
press, sensitive to this interest, high- 
lighted current discussions of scien- 
tists at the 110th annual conference 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and problems 
dealing with the world supply of 
grain and its products were eagerly 
read. 

Considerable interest was aroused 
by the statement, credited to Dr. G. 
Scott Robertson, a famous British 
agriculturalist, that besides increas- 
ing world food production to feed a 
population growing by 20 million a 
year, energetic efforts must be made 
to reduce the losses arising from dis- 
eases of crops and depredations of 
pests and insects. He estimated that 
between harvest and consumption 65 
million tons of grain were destroyed 
every year by mites, pests and ro- 
dents. This, he declared, was the 
equivalent of all the food traveling 
into international trade. 


x kk 

A geneticist, Gordon Haskell, deal- 
ing with the question of crop im- 
provement pointed out that 62 mil- 
lion acres out of 90 million in the U.S. 
were now sown with hybrids. He ad- 
vocated the greater use of hybrids in 
Europe in order to increase produc- 
tion. Sir John Russell, next year’s 
president of the association and for- 
mer director of the British experi- 
mental station at Rothamsted, called 
for a new type of agricultural re- 
search corresponding to the opera- 
tional research in large scale industry. 
Detailed studies of the methods of 
successful farmers in order to deter- 
mine the principles underlying their 
success might open the way to some 
advance comparable with that from 
the three field system to the Norfolk 


rotation. 
xk *k* 


The flour importing firm of 
Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd., is now 
operating from Cereal House, 58 
Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. Mr. 
Vaughan Thomas was bombed out of 
his former office at 59 Mark Lane 
on the same night that saw the end 
of the then London office of The 
Northwestern Miller. Unable to se- 
cure other accommodation in Lon- 
don business was conducted from the 
country, although Mr. ‘Vaughan 
Thomas regularly attended the Lon- 
don market. In addition, he assisted 
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the government as an inspector of 
flour stores. The business was founded 
in 1907 and after the last war George 
Baker, who saw service in the Royal 
Air Force, joined the firm. 

J. H. Macadam, veteran editor of 
the British Baker, the London publi- 
cation, celebrated his 84th birthday 
Sept. 1. The anniversary coincided 
with the Bakery Exhibition organ- 
ized by his paper, and the success 
of the enterprise was an excellent 
birthday present for this grand old 
man of the bakery trade. Flour and 
bakery traders joined in congratulat- 
ing him both on his age and his 
“youthful” vitality. 


xk 


Rumors circulating in Belgium indi- 
cate that the rate of flour extraction 
is to be reduced to 80%. One report 
mentioned that this was being done 
on “representations made to the Bel- 
gian government by the U.S.” 


xk * 


The flour milling industry in 
Czechoslovakia has been nationalized 
by the communist controlled govern- 
ment and a central organization has 
been charged with the task of run- 
ning the mills. Trade in this country 
is now completely subservient to Rus- 
sia, and reports state that import 
requirements of flour, formerly 
bought from America, are now being 
supplied by Russian mills. 


x** 


The Scottish Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society is planning to build four 
new flour mills in Scotland and one 
will be located at Partick, Glasgow, 
near the River Clyde. Another mill 
will be erected at Leith and the so- 
ciety plans to spend $8 million on 
the projects. It will be some time 
before all the mills are operating 
due to government building restric- 
tions. 

The British flour milling industry 
is planning the erection of mills in 
other parts of the country as part 
of their postwar reconstruction plans 
and work has already started on a 
new mill for Spillers, Ltd., at Gains- 
borough, Eng. Completion is expected 


in 1953. 
wk 


Bread rationing has ended in Po- 
land. Bread prices have been reduced 
and restrictions on flour milling have 
been removed, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Polish food min- 
ister. 


THE CROWN BAG CO. | 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 

- ++ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Konsas City, Kan 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orlean: 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEAMS 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL. 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 





Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


THE FLOUR SUPREME" 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 


ot: ow ‘mm ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 








EKCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 








1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 























Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 


OPERATING 


~sns o WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade ‘ = a 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange ° lew Yor! 
New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
eo ae See Soe the Milling Industry 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Texas 

















STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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AcmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 




















MILLING /HEA’ FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. picid’ setrios or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES - 
Chicago ‘o Nashville Omaha Minneapolis 
St. louls Portland” Enid Peoria Davenport 
+ pea 3 4 New York Galveston Columbus 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 

















BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 














Grain Merchants 
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Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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W.R. ZANES 


AND 


COMPANY 


Yew Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 














Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Houston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENiS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *¢ MINNESOTA 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
xport Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BUCKWHEAT MILLERS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


Grover Town Reelected President of 
Association; 1948 Crop Pros- 
pects Discussed 


ELMIRA, N.Y.—Grover Town, For- 
estville, N.Y., was reelected president 
and P. G. Schumacher, Cohocton, 
N.Y., was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer, of the Buckwheat Assn., at its 
annual meeting Sept. 17, at the Hotel 
Langwell this city. A canvass among 
the members as to their estimate of 
the value of buckwheat this year 
brought out an average of $2.79 cwt., 
basis, recleaned to grower, delivered 
at the mill or elevator. 

A canvass of the acreage and yield 
conditions in the areas represented 
by the members from the principal 
buckwheat producing sections of the 
country showed that there was an 
acreage of 85.6% and a yield of 95.7% 
compared to last year. Reports of any 
serious blast damage were lacking 
and apparently most of the buckwheat 
is now beyond danger from frosts. If 
harvesting weather continues favor- 
able, a reasonably good crop is ex- 
pected. 

From reports submitted to the 
meeting, there appears no apparent 
interest in buckwheat for export al- 
though this may be a possibility later 
on. There is a chance that Canada 
may permit the export of buckwheat 
to this country as the Dominion gov- 
ernment permitted several cars to be 
shipped into the U.S. several weeks 
ago. 

President Town in his annual ad- 
dress touched upon the vital points of 
last year’s business, comparative 
values, current crop reports, prices 
of competitive feedstuffs and other 
matters. 

David Van Wortm, Atlantic Grain 
Co., New York, covered the export 
situation in an address entitled “The 
Export Situation Today and Tomor- 
row.” 

Discussions during the meeting 
brought out interesting phases as to 
the value of buckwheat, its uses, its 
value for feed, quantities used for va- 
rious purposes and other pertinent in- 
formation. The matter of grain stand- 
ards was discussed. A committee of 
the association will study the matter 
with the idea of developing a set of 
standards. The proposed standards 
will be submitted for action at a later 
meeting. 

The noon luncheon as well as the 
meeting was very well attended with 
a total of about 60 members and 
guests present. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROGRAM FOR CONNECTICUT 
MEETING OCT. 18 REPORTED 


WEST HAVEN, CONN.—Speakers 
for the Oct. 18 convention of the 
Connecticut Bakers Assn. have been 
announced by Charles Barr, secretary 
of the group. Included on the pro- 
gram will be: John M. Benkert, Ben- 
kert Bakeries, Long Island City, N.Y., 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Victor E. Marx, 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chica- 
go, and George N. Graf, Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., New 
York. 

E. C. Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., 
Boston, will present color films of 
postwar Europe, according to Mr. 
Barr. The annual banquet and cock- 
tail party sponsored by the Allied 
trades division of the Connecticut 
Bakers Assn. will also be a feature 
of the convention program. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 







‘Golden loaf Fror 


NANT &€ HOVT COMPANY 
& city , MINNESOTA: 











For Over Fifty Years... 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


..-e Made in Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 






Duluth, Minnesota 
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James Richardson and George T. 
Richardson of James Richardson & 
Sons, Winnipeg grain house, were 
visitors on the New York Produce Ex- 
change during the week. 


Willem C. Schilthuis, executive vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., and 
president of the New York Produce 
Exchange, was back on the exchange 
Sept. 24 after a month’s trip abroad 
with his wife and daughters. 


W. W. Blair, vice president, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Blair, spent the week-end in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., visiting their daughter, 
Sara Barbara Blair, who is a student 
at Stephens College there. 

& 


R. C. Benson, director products con- 
trol, and Edwin A. Larson, manager 
bulk soft wheat flours, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, were New York vis- 
itors during a tour of the mill’s east- 
ern branches. 


Jack H. Rathbone, president of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City last week on a 
business trip. 


R. V. Payne of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, visited the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week, being introduced on the floor 
by William Root of the Topeka Ter- 
minal Elevators, Inc. 

e 

Edmund P. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, visited on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week, while calling on the company 
office there. 


A. E. Fairney, eastern sales man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent the week 
among the New York trade. 

* 

R. C. Searles, who has represented 
Cargill Grain Co. on the New York 
Produce Exchange, has resigned and 
will make his future headquarters in 
Minneapolis. A. H. Douglass from the 
Minneapolis office will take Mr. 
Searles’ place in New York. 

a 

Ralph C. Sowden, president, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, and Mrs. Sowden returned Sept 
24 from a two-week trip for business 
and leisure in the Southeast, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma. The couple called 
upon business friends and represen- 
tatives of the company in those ter- 
ritories. The Sowdens attended the 
wedding of Miss Phyllis Feldmann 
and Ernest Kirkpatrick, Jr., in Lex- 
ington, Ky. Mrs. Kirkpatrick is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Feld- 
mann of Lexington. Mr. Feldmann is 
district sales manager for New Era 
in that territory. 


P. R. Trigg, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., stopped in at the Millers Na- 
tional Federation offices Sept. 23. 

» 

E. J. Cashman, president and gen- 

eral manager, Doughboy Industries, 


Inc., New Richmond, Wis., whose 
account is handled in New York by 
V. E. Newcomb & Co., Inc., spent 
several days recently in that market. 


George L. Hewitt, treasurer of the 
Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore, has 
been elected to membership in the 
Controllers Institute of America. The 
top financial executives of 3,206 lead- 
ing American companies in every 
branch of industry are members of 
the institute. It was founded in 1931. 


Frank Greely, New Orleans, sales 
manager of the multiwall division of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, spent last 
week in Minneapolis calling on the 
trade in company with August Denk, 
manager of Fulton’s Minneapolis 
plant. 

« 

Ted Menges, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, suffered a leg injury re- 
cently and is confined to his home. 
His condition is not serious. 

e 

A son, Jeffrey Damien, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Reinberg Sept. 19. 
Mr. Reinberg is in the city sales de- 
partment, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Minneapolis. 

® 

Hill Clark, treasurer, and Rondal 
Huffman, assistant secretary, Millers 
National Federation, attended a 
meeting of the Flour Mill Account- 
ants Assn. at Kansas City, Sept. 24. 

* 

Jack Schafer, president of Peter 
Pan Bakeries, Detroit, was married 
to Elizabeth Price at Bowling Green, 
Ky., Sept. 21. The bride is in charge 
of the Powers model agencies in Tex- 
as. The couple is honeymooning in 
New York City and Washington. - 

* 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Wichita and Hutchinson, Kansas, 
Sept. 21. 

ao 
J. F. Imbs II, son of A. V. Imbs, 


president, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., re- 
cently announced the arrival of a 
baby girl. Mrs. Imbs is the daughter 
of Richard C. Muckerman, president 
of the St. Louis Browns Baseball 
Club. 

* 


George P. Urban, president and 
director of the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, has entirely recovered 
from a recent operation, and after a 
long rest and recuperation at his 
farm, again is back in the thick of 
his many business interests. 

= 

Harold P. Bell, manager of the 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., traveled 
to Chicago this week to assist his 
wife in bringing their four children 
to their new home in Buffalo. 

i 


Archie E. Bush has been appointed 
chairman of the board, and Donald 
S. Moore vice president and general 
manager of Flickinger’s, Inc., Buffalo, 
according to an announcement by 
Burt P. Flickinger, president. Both 
are widely known in the food indus- 
try. Mr. Moore has been secretary- 
treasurer of the Wholesale Food Dis- 
tribution of Assn. of Buffalo. 


K. P. Aitken, Jr., sales director, 
grocery products division, and J. W. 
Linder, sales director, grocery prod- 
ucts division, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, called on the trade in the 
central states last week. 


Ewing I. Burns, vice president, Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, is 
on an extended trade trip in south- 
eastern states. 

# 


Lloyd Leatherock, manager, spe- 
cial products division, and Elmer E. 
Huffman, sales manager, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, are on a busi- 
ness trip in Illinois. 


e 
Dr. W. F. Geddes, chief of the divi- 
sion of agricultural biochemistry, 


University of Minnesota, was able to 





CANADIAN MILLERS’ GOLF TROPHIES—Shown above are the win- 
ners of the annual golf tournament of the Canadian National Millers 
Assn. at Murray Bay, Quebec, Sept. 9-13. At the left is Gordon S. Dod- 
ington, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, winner of the Morrow Trophy, 
a silver cup for senior golfers. He is receiving the cup from M. A. 
Crinckley, Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, last year’s winner. 
In the center is Atherton F. Bean, International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
winner of first place in the match and the McDonald & Robb trophy. 
At the right, Mr. Dodington poses again with his trophy. 


return to his home Sept. 25 from the 
hospital where he underwent a minor 
operation. He has been away from 
his office for the past three months 
because of ill health. 


E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita, is on a business 
trip to various points in Pennsylvania 
and New York. 

* 

Davis S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, is on a business 
trip to Washington and New York 
City. 

a 

Joseph V. Travis, Gordon Foods, 
Inc., Atlanta, president of the Atlanta 
Bakers Club, is ill at St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary in that city. 

2 

Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour 
broker, is at Emory University Hos- 
pital, Emory University, Ga., where 
he is recovering from: a recent op- 
eration. 


Raymond Potts, representative for 
the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
with headquarters in Memphis, Tenn.., 
was a recent Atlanta visitor. 


Marvin D. Jackson, formerly a mill- 
er for Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, now is superintendent of the 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co., 
which is owned by the Minot (N.D.) 
Flour Mill Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. A. 0. SCHWARZ ELECTED 
TO GENERAL MILLS BOARD 


MINNEAPOLIS—F. A. O. Schwarz 
New York, prominent attorney and 
board chairman of F. A. O. Schwarz 
Toys, Sept. 27 was elected to the 
board of directors of General Mills, 
Ine. 

Mr. Schwarz is a partner of the law 
firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sun- 
derland & Kiendl of New York. He 
is also a director of the First Nation- 
al Bank of New York. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, announced 
that Mr. Schwarz, along with board 
member Frank Morley, Minneapolis 
will represent the field of law on the 
General Mills board of directors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO BUILD NEW STORAGE 


ELLSWORTH, KANSAS — The 
Ellsworth County Farmers Union Co- 
operative Assn. will build a new ele 
vator at a cost of $175,000. This de 
cision was reached at a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders. The new 
structure will be built of steel and 
concrete and will house modern de- 
vices for speeding up the unloading 
and storing of wheat. The storag: 
capacity will be between 200,000 and 
300,000 bu. for the company, and this 
amount will take care of all wheat 
offered to the grain firm, grain offi- 
cials believe. The property now occu- 
pied by the Homolka Grain & Supply 
Co. has been purchased and the new 
elevator will be located there. The 
Homolka buildings will be razed and 
work on the new structure will begin 
soon. 
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PRODUCTION GAIN CITED 
BY TEXTILE BAG MAKERS 


NEW YORK—tThe Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Assn., holding its reg- 
ular quarterly meeting here Sept. 
20-22, reported an increase in produc- 
tion of cotton flour bags in August, 
as compared with the previous month. 
Cuttings of cotton sheeting for bags 
has increased 30% since May, it was 
reported, and the consumption of bur- 
lap increased six million yards dur- 
ing August. 

The meeting was presided over by 
F. H. Ludington, president of TBMA 
and head of Chase Bag Co. Among 
developments of the past two years 
reviewed were: paper band labels, 
improved wash-out inks, methods for 
determining dress print pattern pref- 
erence, and new bag packers. 

The manufacturers expressed satis- 
faction over the cotton textile indus- 
try’s program to increase the use of 
textile bags. They agreed that cotton 
and burlap goods supply problems of 
two years ago have been corrected. 
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OIT INAUGURATES NEW 
FORGERY-PROOF LICENSE 


WASHINGTON—Immediate adop- 
tion of an entirely new type of ex- 
port license which reduces to a mini- 
mum the possibility of conterfeiting 
was announced Sept. 22 by the De- 
partment of Commerce through its 
Office of International Trade. 

The new license incorporates sev- 
eral protective features in design, 
preparation, validation and use. The 
key to the series of safeguards being 
put into effect is a unique forgery- 
proof paper. Its adaptation in the 
new type export license, together 





with the specially designed validating 
machines which were recently put 
into use, provides a _ considerable 
measure of insurance against illicit 
dealings in forged and duplicated 
documents. The new license will be 
filled out in its entirety within OIT, 
in a specially designed and distinctive 
type face. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN QUOTAS CUT 


BUCHAREST—The Rumanian cab- 
inet has ordered a reduction in cereal 
quotas allocated for compulsory col- 
lection and the return to the peasants 
of grain already collected in cases in 
which the quota had been too high. 
Quotas were also fixed for the com- 
pulsory handing over to the state col- 
lectors of corn, potatoes and oil of 
sunflower seed— at prices to be set 
later. Poor peasants will be totally 
exempted from provisions of the quo- 
ta collection. 











Market News 





(Continued from page. 14) 


weeks. Linseed meal is slightly lower 
this week and cottonseed meal is at 
a level about $1@2 under last week. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 56,307 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54,789 tons 
in the week previous and 62,708 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 730,825 
‘tons as compared with 761,730 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
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Dr. C. H. Bailey Says Agriculture 
in Greece Requires Rehabilitation 


MINNEAPOLIS — Agriculture in 
Greece, the country’s principal indus- 
try, is in need of rehabilitation, Dr. 
C. H. Bailey, dean of the department 
of agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, said at a meeting of the North- 
west Section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Sept. 24. 

Dr. Bailey spent a month in Greece 
last summer as a technical advisor 
for the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece and his observations were 
the basis of his address at the chem- 
ists’ meetings. 

He said that Greece has been beset 
with difficulties, both internal and 
external, for many years and as a 
result its agriculture has decayed and 
its people are demoralized. He said 
that the country has about 6 million 
acres of arable land and that 60% of 
its population is agricultural, making 
for an average of about six acres of 
land available to each of the one 
million farmers. 

The Greeks, Dr. Bailey said, de- 
pend upon cereals for about one half 
of the total calorie intake in their 
diet. Wheat is the principal cereal 
used, with some corn being used, he 
said. The Greeks depend principally 
upon a fall-sown durum-type which 
is milled into flour. Not much of it is 
made into spaghetti, macaroni or 
other paste foods, Dr. Bailey said. 

The present milling capacity of 
Greece includes 13 mills which are 
rated at 100 tons. A further break- 
down of milling capacity, Dr. Bailey 
said, shows 600 mills of 10 tons or 
more capacity; 130 of 20 tons or 
more; 60 of 30 tons or more; 30 of 
50 tons or more and the 13 mills of 





100 tons or more daily capacity. (The 
totals are cumulative.) The country 
cannot raise enough wheat to feed its 
people and must depend upon im- 
ports, Dr. Bailey said. 

The daily bread ration is slightly 
more than one half pound per person, 
sold at a controlled price of about 
3%¢ a pound. The people may sup- 
plement that amount with purchases 
of bread on the free market at a 
price of about 14%¢ a pound, Dr. 
Bailey said, adding that the present 
per capita consumption of bread is 
about four fifths of a pound a day. He 
said the bread, judged by U.S. stand- 
ards, is not a very palatable product 
but that it seems to satisfy the 
Greeks. The loaf weighs about 2% Ib. 
and Greek bakers make about 136 
loaves of bread from a 100-lb. sack 
of flour. He said the average bakery 
turns out about a thousand loaves of 
bread daily, adding that there are 770 
bakeries in the Athens-Piraeus area. 

Frederick D. Schmalz, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, chairman 
of the section, presided at the meet- 
ing which was attended by about 50. 
Cameron Newell, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., is chairman 
of the section’s program committee. 
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GMI COMMON PAYS 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Sept. 
27 declared a dividend of 50¢ a 
share on General Mills, Inc., common 
stock payable Nov. 1, 1948, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 8, 1948. This 
is the 82nd consecutive quarterly div- 
idend on General Mills common stock. 
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Tentative Program Plans for 
ABA Convention Announced 


CHICAGO Tentative program 
plans for the 1948 annual bakers’ 
meeting and convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., to be held at the 
Stevens Hotel here Nov. 4-6, have 
been announced by Arthur Vos, Jr., 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, ABA 
president. 

Comprehensive branch sessions for 
groups within the industry, and a 
series of outstanding general meet- 
ings are included in the program, 
which will be preceded on Nov. 3 by 
a morning assembly of the ABA ex- 
ecutive committee, an afternoon 
meeting of the ABA governors, and 
evening meetings of the wholesale 
pie and wholesale cake groups. 

The opening general session on 
Thursday morning, Nov. 4, will be 
featured by an open meeting of the 
ABA board of governors. Three ad- 
dresses are scheduled, those by the 
ABA chairman and president, and by 
a featured speaker to be announced 
later. Addresses by the chairman and 
president will establish the theme, 
“Tomorrow—Unlimited,” for the con- 
vention. 

An afternoon general session on 
Thursday, Nov. 4, will cover, first, 
the long range program of the Mill- 
ers National Federation and an an- 
alysis of the federation’s survey, 
“What People Think About Bread,” 
followed by a discussion of the Bak- 
ing Industry Promotional Program, 
its present and future. 

The annual bakers’ party and din- 
ner will be given Thursday evening, 
Nov. 4. 

Another general session is sched- 
uled for Friday morning, Nov. 5. 
Features of this meeting will be a 
discussion of the work done by the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, and of the American Institute 
of Baking and its contributions to 
BIPP. 

A bakers’ luncheon, an ABA mem- 
bers’ meeting, and an allied trade 
luncheon and meeting are scheduled 
for noon Nov. 5. 

Branch sessions planned for Fri- 
day afternoon, Nov. 5, include meet- 
ings of the wholesale bread, whole- 
sale cake, wholesale pie, house-to- 
house, multiple-unit retail and retail 
groups. 

The closing general session on Sat- 
urday morning, Nov. 6, will feature 
an address by a speaker still to be 
announced, and two discussions. The 
first of these will cover a “strong in- 
dustry program” and its “down-to- 
earth” value to bakers, followed by 
discussion. The second will concern 
current regulatory and legislative 
problems, including the wheat and 
flour situation, the proposed bread 
standards hearings and other Wash- 
ington affairs. 

Final adjournment is scheduled for 
1 p.m., Nov. 6. 


Wholesale Bread 
Branch Session 


Program Set 


CHICAGO — Don Copell, Wagner 
Baking Co., Newark, N. J., and Har- 
old Wilder, secretary of the Virginia 
Bakers Council, Richmond, will ap- 
pear on the program of the whole- 
sale bread branch session scheduled 
during the 1948 convention of the 


American Bakers Assn. at the Stev- 
ens Hotel Nov. 4-6. 


This was announced recently by 
John Koetting, Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, Texas, chairman of the ABA 
wholesale bread branch. 

Mr. Copell will discuss the impor- 
tant problem of “Training Bakery 
Personnel,” and Mr. Wilder will talk 
on the work of the Virginia Bakers 
Council in the field of baker-grocer 
relations. 

“Two of the most important assets 
of wholesale bread bakers are their 
employees and their grocers,” Mr. 
Koetting said in the announcement. 
“Realizing this and the need for thor- 
oughly considering practical, down-to- 
the-earth problems at the wholesale 
bread branch session, our committee 
has arranged for two excellent men 
to appear on our program. Don Cop- 
ell, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, 
N.J., will discuss the important prob- 
lem of ‘Training Bakery Personnel!’ 
Mr. Copell is an expert in this field 
and is so recognized both within and 
without the baking industry. His 
knowledge of the subject is very 
broad. And, his method of presenting 
it—combining the humorous with the 
serious—promises to make this a 
most interesting session. 

“Harold Wilder, secretary of the 
Virginia Bakers Council, has been 
doing yeoman work in connection 
with baker-grocer relations. Everyone 
with whom I have talked is most im- 
pressed with his work which includes 
fostering better displays of bakery 
products and a better understanding 
by the grocer of the value to the gro- 
cer of the baker and his products.” 

Members of the ABA wholesale 
bread branch committee, in addition 
to Mr. Koetting, are: 

J. Arthur Nolde, Nolde Bros. Bak- 
ery, Richmond, Va.; A. M. Cadwell, 
Cotton’s Holsum Bakers, Baton 
Rouge, La.; C. J. Patterson, Jr., Hol- 
sum Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Raleigh Yaeck, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; John Dwyer, Firch Baking 
Co., Erie, Pa.; Albert Gordon, -Gor- 
don Bread Co., Los Angeles; Milton 
Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co., 
Omaha, and Louis E. Garttner, Gard- 
ner Baking Co., Milwaukee. 


¥ ¥ 


Retail Groups 
Plan Joint Session 
During ABA Meeting 


CHICAGO—As a feature of the 
1948 convention of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. to be held at the 


Stevens Hotel Nov. 4-6 plans are be- 
ing completed for a joint meeting of 
the multiple-unit-retail and _ retail 
branches of the industry. This meet- 
ing will be held on the evening of 
Wednesday, Nov. 3, and is open to 
all retail, bakers in Chicago and 
vicinity. 

The session will be sponsored joint- 
ly by the ABA and the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. It is 
planned in addition to the retail 
branch session scheduled to be held 
during the convention program Fri- 
day, Nov. 5. 

It was announced that it will not 
be necessary to register for the en- 
tire convention to attend the Wednes- 
day evening joint session. 

Fred F. Ecker, Burny Bros., Chi- 
cago, is serving as chairman of the 
committee in charge of the joint 
meeting. He is assisted by Thomas L. 
Awrey, Awrey. Bakeries, Detroit; 
John Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, 
Long Island City, N.Y., president of 
the ARBA; B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pas- 
try Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Frank Jungewaelter, secretary of the 
ARBA, Chicago; R. M. Woods, Woods 
Bakeries, Evanston, IIll., and Paul W. 
Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria, 
Til. 

Suggested subjects for discussion 
during the meeting include personnel, 
merchandising, store modernization 
and production. 


¥ ¥ 


Special Trains 
to ABA Meeting 
Planned 


CHICAGO—Around the first of 
November, bakers and allied men will 
begin to fill up special trains and spe- 
cial cars for their trip to the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention and an- 
nual bakers’ meeting at the Stevens 
Hotel Nov. 4-6. Good fellowship will 
be the order of the day as they swap 
stories and confer together on the 
problems of the baking business. 

E. C. Fleischmann, transportation 
chairman, is handling the “specials” 
for the West Coast and Rocky Moun- 
tain area. Denver will be one of the 
rallying points for the industry’s 
“westerners.” Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, ABA presi- 
dent, and Mr. Fleischmann have ar- 
ranged for two special cars. 

Arrangements for eastern bakers 


will, as usual, be in the hands of, 


Claude Bascombe, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, secretary of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
Indications are that many bakers and 
allied men from New England and 
Pennsylvania plan to travel with the 
New Yorkers and Jerseyites. 
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PROTEIN MAP—The above map, 





prepared by the Canadian Board of 


Grain Commissioners Laboratory, shows the protein content of wheat 
harvested in different areas of Western Canada. The map was based 
on data obtained in tests of 2,086 samples of new-crop wheat from dif- 
ferent shipping points in the Prairie Provinces. , 
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HARVESTS TWO CROPS 
IN SAME FIELD 


HIAWATHA, KANSAS—A freak 
crop of volunteer soybeans represent- 
ed the first marketings from the 1948 
crop in this area. Donald Merchant 
delivered the beans to the Thomson 
Soya Mill, Hiawatha, Sept. 18, al- 
though soybean harvest in this local- 
ity does not normally begin until the 
latter part of October. 

Last year Mr. Merchant’s combine 
was unable to get all of the beans, 
and many shattered on the ground. 
He planted winter wheat on the same 
land last fall, and both beans and 
wheat appeared this year. The soy- 
bean plants were small enough so 
that the wheat cutting did not harm 
them. Later he harvested the beans 
and marketed 48 bu. of Lincoln soy- 
beans, a yield of 24 bu. an acre. The 
beans graded No. 1, with a moisture 
content of 9.9% and brought top mar- 
ket prices. 





W. B. Finney, Finney’s Bakery, M« 
Kinney, Texas, is transportation 
chairman for the Southwest. He and 
B. A. Peel, Richter Baking Co., Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas Bakers Assn. presi 
dent, expect to leave Texas “with 4 
fine herd of industry members and 
will round up the strays as thei 
train passes through Arkansas, Okla 
homa, Kansas and Missouri.” 

Transportation chairmen for thx 
South and Tri-State area will be an 
nounced shortly. They have been s¢ 
lected but have not signified their ac 
ceptance as yet. 

Jack U. Lemmon, Doughnut Cor; 
of America, New York, president o 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In 
dustry, has promised his and the al 
lied organization’s full cooperation. 
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FOUR REGIONAL MEETINGS 
PLANNED IN MINNESOTA 


4 MINNEAPOLIS — Four regiona! 
meetings will be held in Minnesota 
during October under the auspices oi 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota 
and the Minnesota Allied Trades o! 
the Baking Industry, according to a 
recent announcement by J. M. Long 
secretary of the state bakers’ group 

The first meeting will be held at 
the Winona Hotel, Winona, Oct. 5, fol- 
lowed by meetings at Mankato, the 
Saulpaugh Hotel, Oct. 7; Willmar, the 
Lakeland Hotel, Oct. 19, and Duluth 
at the Duluth Hotel, Oct. 21. 
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FARM SHARE OF RETAIL 
FOOD DOLLAR HITS 53c 


WASHINGTON—At mid-July the 
farmer’s share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar spent for farm food products av- 
eraged 53¢—the highest since th 
record-matching share of 55¢ in Janu 
ary, according to the Bureau of Ag 
ricultural Economics. 

The farmer’s share rose from a five 
year low of 50¢ in May to 5l1¢ ir 
June and 53¢ in July. The revise: 
estimate of the farmer’s share fo! 
July, 1947, was 51¢, and the 1935-35 
prewar average was 40¢. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
AD AGENCY NAMED 

NEW HOLLAND, PA.—Appoint 
ment of the J. Walter Thompson Co 
as the advertising agency for th: 
New Holland Machine Co. has bee! 
announced by George C. Delp, presi 
dent, as “a major advance in New 
Holland's long range program to pro 
vide superior service to its dealers 
and customers.” 
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CORN PRODUCTS FIRMS 


September 28, 1948 


PROTEST PRICE RULINGS 


WASHINGTON—A large segment 
of the corn products industry warned 
the Federal Trade Commission Sept. 
23 that requiring uniform net pricing 
in the corn products industry would 
promote monopoly and jeopardize 
midwestern labor and farm income. 

Eight companies joined in a peti- 
tion to the commission asking dis- 
missal of the complaint and request- 
ing oral argument to support their 
contention. 

The f.o.b. mill pricing policy sought 
by the commission is the method im- 
posed in the cement and rigid con- 
duit industries currently under inves- 
tigation by the Capehart Committee 
of the Senate (Sen. Homer E. Cape- 
hart, R., Ind.). In filing their motion 
the eight companies pointed out that 
the commission’s order “involves im- 
position of a policy now being ques- 
tioned by Congress.” 

Contending that under this require- 
ment the eight one-plant companies 
could not meet the competition of 
the one multi-plant company, the mo- 
tion warned of the following results 
unless the complaint is dismissed: 

Important sugar and starch mar- 
kets will be handed over to foreign 
competitors; some small producers 
will have to close their plants; vol- 
ume will be curtailed and production 
costs increased; monopoly would be 
promoted; the corn market would be 
injured. It is pointed out that the 
corn derivatives industry in 1947 pur- 
chased 142 million bushels of corn, 
or about 30% of the corn marketed 
through commercial channels; Mid- 
western labor would be injured, and 
the price of food will be increased. 

The eight companies pointed out 
that in the cement order, upheld by 
the Supreme Court, only one product 
is involved whereas in the present 
proceedings more than 100 products 
would be affected, competing with 
products of other industries that 
would not be burdened with similar 
restrictions. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.46 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.46, as 
compared with 16.94 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure _ reflecting 














A-D-M “OLD TIMERS”—Formation of an Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. Old Timers Club, with chapters in cities 
throughout the nation, was launched at a dinner and 
organization meeting of more than 50 Minneapolis em- 
ployees eligible for membership. Similar organization 
meetings were announced for Sept. 30 at Edgewater, 
N.J., and Oct. 7 at Buffalo, N.Y. Eligibility in the club 
is restricted to those men and women who have worked 
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25 or more years for the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. or 
25 or more years for the subsidiary and affiliated com- 
pany since the date it became affiliated with A-D-M. 
Shown in the above picture are members who attended 
the Minneapolis chapter meeting, at which speakers 
included T. L. Daniels, A-D-M president, who has been 
associated with the company since 1914, and Samuel 
Mairs, chairman of the board, who began his career with 
the company in 1903. 





duty paid for early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 30.83, as compared with 35.32 a 
year ago. 
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FEED GRAIN HARVEST 
HITS BOXCAR TIE-UP 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — With 
feed harvest time near, elevators are 
having difficulty getting enough cars 
to move wheat. Movement to Hutch- 
inson last week would have been con- 
siderably greater had railroads fur- 
nished cars. Some terminals are 
anxious to move wheat from line sta- 








tions to Hutchinson to give some 
space for what is expected to be a 
record kafir and milo harvest. 
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GENERAL PAYS 15c 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors Sept. 14 
declared a dividend of 15¢ a share on 
the shares of common stock payable 
Nov. 1 to the holders of record Oct. 
15. At the June 8 meeting, the direc- 
tors declared a regular dividend of 
$2 a share on the preferred stock 
payable Oct. 1 to the stockholders 
of record Sept. 17. 











Unattractive Bids Curtail 
| CCC Purchases in Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. wheat takings at Kansas 
City were reduced this week when 
local merchandisers found the gov- 
ernment bids unattractive on a 19%¢ 
basis over the December future for 
September delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipts at the Gulf. The 19%¢ actually 
represents the Kansas_ City-Gulf 
freight rate and only interior points, 
such as Hutchinson and Wichita, were 
able to offer, since Gulf freight rates 





Trade Source Discounts Report 
of Co-op Grain Export Venture 


WASHINGTON—Rumors to the 
effect that the current trip of Wil- 
liam McArthur, associate Production 
and Marketing Administration grain 
branch director, to western Europe 
forecasts his leadership in an adven- 
ture of the grain cooperatives in the 
export field are not taken seriously 
in informed quarters here. 

This source, while giving full cred- 
it to Mr. McArthur for his able 
management of the PMA export pro- 
grams, points out that the grain co- 
operatives lack the foreign connec- 
tions to expand this business and that 
they do not have the transportation 
know-how to conduct export opera- 
tions. 

Further, this source declares the 
grain cooperatives never have exhib- 
ited any disposition to engage in the 
highly speculative export operations 
and to take the risks involved. He ex- 
pressed himself as highly doubtful 
that Mr. McArthur would find man- 





agement of a cooperative exporting 
venture sufficiently congenial or at- 
tractive to justify such a step. 

This rumor appears to rise from a 
claim that foreign controlled grain 
exporting firms had forced the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to 
turn back the wheat export business 
to private enterprise. This assertion 
has been promptly denied at ECA, 
where it was pointed out that the 
Congress ordered the use of private 
trade channels when it passed the 
ECA authorization act. Furthermore, 
trade sources declare that expulsion 
of forejgn-owned private grain export 
firms from the U.S. export business 
was impossible since these firms could 
readily operate from foreign points 
and merchandise the U.S. grain 
through their foreign agents. 

Mr. McArthur is expected to re- 
turn from his survey of European 
conditions in the first week of Octo- 


ber. 


from those points are several cents 
lower. 

Demand for wheat in the South- 
west at present is slow with the gov- 
ernment being the only buyer show- 
ing any active interest. Mills are cau- 
tious buyers of wheat since backlogs 
of flour orders have narrowed to a 
sub-normal point and elevator inter- 
ests are lax in their purchases. 

Declining amounts of wheat were 
purchased each day by the CCC at 
Kansas City. On Sept. 21 the CCC 
acquired 847,000 bu. and on succeed- 
ing days in the week 485,000, 320,000 
and 150,000 bu. were bought. 

The government scale of prices 
Sept. 28 was 19%¢ over a Kansas 
City December future top of $2.16% 
for September Gulf delivery, 19%¢ 
over for October, 19%¢ over for No- 
vember, 20¢ over for December and 
20%¢ over for January. 

CCC buying, plus the agency’s car- 
ry-over, is almost sufficient to cover 
the needs of the agency through De- 
cember. Purchases and stocks amount 
to around 165 million bu., against 
allocations for the first six months 





ARMY IN MARKET FOR 
HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


CHICAGO—It was reported in 
trade circles that the Army Quarter- 
master Depot was in the market 
Sept. 28 for 106,500 sacks of hard 
wheat flour for November delivery 
for export. Acceptances were to be 
made later in the day. 





of 176 million bu. Since the govern- 
ment will divide the wheat export 
business with the private trade in the 
last half of the crop year, the rate 
of wheat purchasing probably will be 
moderate henceforth. 
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Canada Negotiates 
Large Wheat Deal 
With India 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board Sept. 28 announced that it had 
concluded a sale of 11,200,000 bu. 
wheat to the. government of India. 
Under the arrangement with India, 
shipments will commence in Novem- 
ber and continue until July, 1949. All 
shipments will be made from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The Canadian Wheat Board ex- 
pressed the hope that the present sale 
of Canadian wheat to India will be 
the forerunner of further sales in 
future years. 


The sale will result in the first sub- 
stantial wheat shipments to India 
since the crop years 1944-45 and 
1945-46, when India imported about 
35 million bushels of Canadian wheat 
to assist in meeting an acute food 
shortage in that country. 


As already announced in South 
Africa, a sale of 7,467,000 bu. has also 
been made by the Canadian Wheat 
Board to that country. These ship- 
ments will take place in April-July, 
1949, and about half will go from 
each coast. 
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J. W. BANISTER JOINS 
PAY WAY FEED MILLS 


KANSAS CITY—J. W. Banister has 
joined Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas 
City, and will be in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion, Oscar 
Straube, president of the feed manu- 
facturing firm, has announced. Mr. 
Banister will take up his new duties 
Oct. 1. 

Previously, Mr. Banister was sales 
manager for Midland Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, whose plant at Marshall, 
Mo., was sold recently to the Hales 
& Hunter Co., Chicago. 

From 1943 to 1945, Mr. Banister 
served in the Army Air Corps finance 
division. 
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lig » hiehe 3 ine direc- inue to buy for prompt or ne y si - \ no 
U. S. FLOUR MARKETS changed . eaemer. Shipping ives ment. The trade is awaiting lower levels the whole the spread between what con QI) 
“— ot “4 ory. a oka sae before building up stocks. Shipping in- poe are bye gt my! and ~y ae pac 
ichita: 8 operated a erage 0 structions are fair. Prices for hard and soft quotations of millers has narrowed consid- ter 
< a six days last week at near capacity. Do- patent are steady to 5¢ higher, clears are erably, a situation which might generate ard 
THE SOUTHWEST mestic sales, still low, increased to aver- 5¢ higher. Spring wheat patents are 5¢ some activity should either side give a spri 
Kansas City: No improvement in flour age 30%, compared with 15% the pre- lower, clears are 5¢ lower to 5¢ higher. little ground. 6.05. 
business occurred last week with the excep- ceding week. There were no export sales. Central states mils report that buyers Throwing a little cold water on the $6.1 
tion of the sale of nearly a million sacks Directions were very good, some mills op- fail to show interest at present prices and hopes for such a development in the im 5.75 
to the Production and Marketing Admin- erating on a seven-day basis. Quotations are awaiting a more favorable time to mediate future, however, has been the 4.75 
istration, which helped boost a draggy sales Sept. 25, basis Kansas City: 100-lb. cottons, stock up. Shipping instructions are fair. underlying steadiness recently of the cash Coa 
percentage figure. Everywhere throughout carlots, family flour $5.95, bakers short Prices are steady. wheat market and there is some opinion A 
the trade territory the story was the same, patent $5.25; first clears, jutes $4.20@4.30, Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 25, in 100- that unless a substantial upturn occur pro} 
quiet demand for both export and do- second clears $4@4.10. lb. cottons: family flour top patent $6.35, in millfeed before too long the price of 
mestic flours and reduced backlog of or- Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchinson area ordinary $5.45; top hard $6.75, ordinary flour might be forced upward. 
ders with a drop-off in shipping instruc- sold little flour last week to domestic or $5.45; bakery flour, cake $6.30, pastry The baking fraternity is still concerned Se 
tions. ; foreign trade. Some inquiry in the forepart $5.30, soft straight $5.35, soft clear $5.25; over the retail sales outlook, particularly buy 
Sales in the past week averaged some- of the week was unproductive. Export hard winter short patent $5.50, standard on sweet goods. Immediately after Labo: and 
what better than in the preceding period, offers were not lacking but failed to in- patent $5.40, clears $5.20; spring wheat Day demand expanded as vacationers re ince 
because of the PMA bookings. Domestic terest the mills. Mills also failed to share short patent $5.65, standard $5.55, clears turned to the city, but a comparison of ren 
sales volume was about unchanged. Total in PMA buying. Shipping directions slowed $5.45, low protein $5. total volume with that of a year ago feel 
anlee arernget faked gee ge ae es s and operations were on a five-day basis. Toledo: Conservative buying still pre- shows much to be desired and some are wal 
pan ore vg IP gee pi ny Po ee Further curtailment this week is in pros- vails. Prices are still high, and it is gen- fearful the showing might get worse it at. 
halt Seah ae a — pect. Prices held firm. erally recognized that further declines housewives continue to be price-conscious pee 
ane Pak ti export business . ; Oklahoma City: Locally mills are oper- might take place in spite of government Export buying has been an unknow: cai 
ae ih on ating at capacity. Quotations, delivered support. One of the largest corn crops ever quantity here the past week, according to a 
There was no incentive, marketwise, for Oklahoma points in 100-Ib. cottons, Sept. raised in the country is imminent and is the trade, and shipments through the loca! — 
Rexers SO tmcrense exten Durch ann. 25: carlots, short patent $6.25, standard said to be already over 90% made. Opera- port were very small, comprising but 85 the 
Wheat markets remained atoney with patent $5.375; truck lots short patent $6.35, tion of the mills, however, has been fairly bags on a vessel sailing for Naples. How inte 
peer Brgy ogg ey a ge vere. Standard =patent $5.52. well maintained at current levels. Poten- ever, potato flour exports have picked uw; a 
bakers are working with low inventories. Texas: Domestic flour business showed no tial 2 —— whan ~~ — noe a little with 1,000 tons going to Ant an 
Family jobbers and grocers did not step improvement last week, sales amounting nee a petcens + cent 80 tar by ex- werp and 25,000 bags to Bremen. ¥ tior 
up their interest, although inquiry was to 20 or 25% of capacity, mainly family cessive forward bookings. _ Quotations Sept. 25. spring family $74 bal 
fairly active. flour; a few Texas mills booked moderate EASTERN STATES 7.25, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short patent P 
takery flour prices are steady, family amounts to PMA, but generally offers to Buffalo: D wile Moke. Gelek ave alow $6.05@6.15, standard $5.95@6.05, first cleat the 
flours are about unchanged and clears the agency were priced too high to secure _ sess tee cao B <n Ogre chest d $5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.9: a 
are sharply lower. Clears quotations are the business. Including this PMA _ business, oe Me ea aslo ys me pet bey ggg @6.05, standard $5.80@5.90; soft winter fi 
down 25@30¢ sack, but the distressed cars total over-all sales may have averaged 35% & ns ety ba ae oy cmt ll © r ; standard $4.85@5.35. veal 
which were putting a damper on the mar of capacity. Operations continue at about ret gee on” aie i — aa on’ il Pittsburgh: The sale of flour continue ple 
ket have been pretty well cleaned up by 75% of capacity, Prices are about un- ‘ey Jeane coiese” Maus uckaeee te wauen 4 6 60 & cibeee.of eapolieink héliers wh y be 
now. changed on family and bakers flour, but real buying spirit. Export business is much missed the market on lower prices. The) , 
The sales to PMA netted southwestern clears were nominally 10¢ sack lower. Quo- better. First clears are fairly steady with J 10° oi) enough flour to make their dail; oe 
Sa ae ‘ = - ati . So or \’ . a: Shae . prices fairly firm. The slight price reduc- . : . ing 
mills a greater volume of flour than was tations Sept. 25, 100's, cottons: family flour = ee canal tue ¢ tl bite ss baking schedules secure. No interest i+ if 
at first anticipated. The business was very extra high patent $6.30@6.80, high patent tion over the senere ist [rom the previous shown for long-time commitments or larg: ne 
: : Ser ie a@6.50° P ar akers P 5 7ha@p5 90: week did not excite the trade. Another fac- he 
competitive, however, and top prices paid $6@6.50; standard bakers, plain $5.75@5.90; : ood : . scale ordering of flour. Retail bakers ar: wal 
by the government were $5.05 for 80% ex- clears, plain $4,80@5, delivered TCP. nae a Re 4 "aa bg Mg cant experiencing a gratifying market for thei: Ta 
ag “e oe oe bi ie po — THE NORTHWEST the immediate feature The eontinned peb- sale of sweet goods. It is costs of operation mil 
Greate S<ansas City shared i e bus SN os és : ~ se A g , m( e 
rolling ‘ sind weenie as ee hn Geimea i lis: $¢ 1 . , spring licity given the enofmous crops is having pron a a IR ay eo age A aged re 
nd ORlenotae <tlin, ; Minneapolis: Sales of flour by spring a decided influence in overshadowing the ee ta Howaves, Wath Vases 7 bal ai 
. " : wheat mills last week were mostly in small buyers’ ideas of prices. ers state. owever, bo arge and smal) if 
Other export markets are quiet Hol to moderate-sized lots and over widely Quotations Bent. $6. £.0.b. Buffaio: pris bakeries seek to balance these operating 1 
land is still waiting for ECA approval of scattered territory. Shipping specifications ‘~ aie ete 7.05 hi _ luten $6¢ eit - nd costs by exceptionally close and selectiv: $6. 
funds to be appropriated for the flour pur ranged up to 120 days, although it was nee 4 coe an oe eres one 540: at flour buying. Bakery cake flour sales ar: pn 
chasing program. India and Italy are ex indicated in a number of instances that = pagent tee qaet@eie, are ¥ a . sot0 larger the past week. But again this state pa 
pected in the market momentarily, but no delivery would be required earlier. More Winter standard $6.06@6.10, first clear $6.40 ment is explained by more numerous sale “Fe 
hint as to the date has been received, of the business was in eastern states than OSS; su ba ev i. Lge 55.606 and not increased amounts of individual " 
The reduction in shipping directions "bs ges 5.65, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.90 flour orders. Although some sales of familys - 
is causing some concern to millers. Much Bakers as a rule are bearish to the @ 4.95. : patent are reported, here too, great cau 
running time has to be filled in the next extent that they are not of the belief that New York: Flour business last week was tion is shown in ordering, as jobbers do not 
three months, but it is quite likely that prices will go much higher than current dull. Sales were in small lots. The only ex- desire to be caught with large stocks if C 
buyers will continue to buy piecemeal values. They are aware of the supporting ception came from prices by one mill about any deflation in flour prices occurs. Direc 
through to the end of the calendar year. . om hy Ph ascrek . sositls fs fen 20¢ below the range of spring high glutens tions are reported pretty good, by majority) — 
bo « Z “ influence of the wheat loan program, which rs 
This will keep the backlog of orders at will keep flour from declining materially and standard patents on which an active of local flour offices and flour brokers. The ‘ 
abnormally low points. but they cite the laree over-all wheat sup- volume was booked for several months consensus of the trade here is that trad al 
Mill operations continued to hover be ia dale te Rhea sana artll —_—e rad ane ahead. Some southwestern levels were also ing will continue to be very dull until! = 
tween a five- and six-day basis, with some } i Sell ot o = ct hig} a el ~, reduced to compete with spring quotations, after the election, unless some startling th 
increase in output recorded at Kansas City Drices Irom Song een eee For that but the general range on these flours ex- price cuts occur. a 
last week, where operations were 95% plot guptnigs rreage 8 of them eae beg lad — actly paralleled springs. Chain bakers con- Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh Sept. 25, pbc 
of capacity. Although the amount of un- be ia pny cng — aps A age oe — tinued to inquire actively, but their ideas 100-1b. cottons: hard winter bakers stand - 
filled orders on mill books is very low for nttle pe ne ay ‘meke “heavy pond a were still too bearish to produce business. ard patent $5.70@5.75, medium patent $5.75 pe 
this time of year, little of this represents ments for ihe distant future ar Shipping directions were somewhat slow- @5.80, short patent $5.80@5.85; spring a 
far forward bookings, so that there has bance Seti dtalie Sk nalnk hk wae er, reflecting recent heavy orders and termi- wheat patent $5.66@6, medium patent $5.71 ie 
been a fairly good run of shipping direc- Family flour trade is quiet. The custom- = nails showed increasingly heavy stocks, with @6.05, short patent $5.76@6.10; high gluten ™ 
tions to go along with the spot sales made ary fall buying flurry has not developed permits harder to get. $6.15@6.40; clears $5.46@5.85; family pat a 
day to day. ‘However, a slackening in di and there are not enough inquiries from Soft winter sales matched the light de- ent, advertised brands $6.80@7.05, othe: a 
rections is likely if demand continues at these distributors to indicate when and if maak @ mat ie 1 Tt “ brands $6.20@6.70: pastry and cake flour @ 
the current low level. it will develop. me or swee Booc s. hey were not of- Pande YS.2 5.70; pastry $8 
Quotations Sept. 25, carlots, Kansas City, Sales by spring wheat mills represented = a a hae Ai nana aoa $5@6.45. ad 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 68% of capacity last week, against 69% difficult to obtain ie a THE SOUTH — 
$5.15@5.30, = standard patent — $5.10@ 5.20, a eomne te a ee ne py Ria Prices at the close of the week offered Atlanta: Flour trading continues to drift py 
a> dae ae "bes ge ge i tanee a nee week ~ ee a ee little change from the previous week. along without increased buying interest St 
é } our 0.497 6.00, ‘s clear $4,204 age § % o & yee ago. ‘ , ,, } . 
1.25, second clears $4.10@4,15, 1% ash clears Shipping directions on old orders were 9 quotations Sept. 25: spring family flour a eT ——, ee 
or higher $3.90@4; soft wheat short pat- fair. A number of Minneapolis mills are aa high siutens $6.10@6.30, standard > aia & belie hn th ta Soak ta rice ne 
ent $6.20@6.55, straight $5.10@5.20, cake ott thin “annua pe oe rs : patents $5.75@6, clears $5.50@5.70; south- co i ue °o v a Pp = 
flour $6.30@ 6.60 : . idle ; € ~— of Peg tr - les, but western short patents $5.90@6.15, standard will come sooner than numerous predic 7 
our ». JUG 0.60. most of them have plants in other areas vatents 70@5.95: a P n 5 tions indicate. Bakers continue to purchas« : 
One mill reports domestic business ac which can make deliveries on contracts oe st@7.08 “a ee Sraighte tae here and there over the territory, but re ne 
tive, five fair, four quiet, five slow, 10 dull. = as + no delay is evident in getting = & 19, ; : . main shy of contracts for any lengthy pe pe 
, s s o A , vers. i 4 . 
Omaha: Sales of flour in this area last . Sallie in Weaneebetin operated 30% of Boston: Trading continued quiet on the OS Se ae See ee, See or 


week were reported to be worse than they Boston market last week. Prices fluctuated ge 2 age gg At ay lly 








have ever been in recent weeks, Little Hg: yorsd Mtoe = Beal io ioe in a very narrow range with springs hold- ee a _ ul 
or no business at all was done. The gov- ee eee, ee ae a ee ing unchanged for the week. Hard win- . , pretty good. ‘a 
ernment buyers came into the picture for strike. This compares with 21% the pre- ters are about 164 lower, while sott Wheat Some wholesale grocers entered the mar os 
a very small and insignificant amount of vious week and 106% a ep lage For the flour held around the previous week's ket and placed small bookings, but gen ti 
purchases, but this was hardly enough to entire Northwest, operations last week closing levels ‘ , erally new business continued hand-to ’ 
dent the industry here. Flour millers said were 64% of capacity, against 63% the pre- wii ska sepia: thet ib te , mouth. Greatly improved flow of specifica ~ 
the government was not paying enough vious week and 99% a year ago. ce ay "’ Se woe Bye ad Pe + Pie tions against old bookings began to eas« . 
for their purchases and thus millers re Quotations Sept. 27: standard patent ~ pte eek oe bragging — he considerably the latter part of the week 

fused to go out after the business. Export $5.55@5.65, short patent $5.65@5.80, high mehtate atten see ean - in me Stocks had been built up sufficiently an ni 
business was at an all-time low as was gluten $5.85@5.95, established brands of tan Boe. 4 & as n cee Ard sup- the weather is still unsettled insofar a be 
domestic buying. family flour, enriched $6.60, first clear $5.10 ee eee ee ae Seen ee. ener temperatures conducive to heavy stocks ar e} 

What ever the cause for the inactivity a 5.50, second clear $4.65@4.75, whole wheat Small bakers majoring in sweet goods concerned. th 
is, millers said they couldn't account for it $5.40@5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons. are still in a quandary as to the extent Blenders generally remain out of th: U 
unless it was a continuation of the buy Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour pt ag mg we agg gt — = market as rather heavy commitments of 
ers’ holdoff which has plagued the indus business continues slow. Buyers are very oa the ek ae tne i Ms — 5 aan number of -weeks ago continue to tak Ww 
try here for many months. Millers, how- cautious. Bookings for the most part are ps Pn Fie | oy bes angen ee Ww +1 care of requirements. Movement of flou b: 
ever, continued their 5%-day operations for immediate needs. Shipping directions p= a os g Ag ee ~~ to them is in a regular manner. fe 
due to back orders, The situation is be continue to arrive in satisfactory volume. peered Papas oe ae Prices showed practically no change fron el 
commen ae ge and it ae — = nas No export business is reported. Pry gh me Me & as the previous week. a 
vefore mills in 1is vicinity wi urther 9.98 +49, SLE aras o. , wm Quotations Sept. 25: spri v 
reduce their production schedules. THE CENTRAL WEST ten $6.20@6.40, first clears $5.65@5.75, hard ten $6.65@6 80 crandard patent $6a%@es: 

Even inquiry was low during the week Chicago: There has not been much change winter short patents $5.85@6.10, standards short patent $6.35@6.65, first clear $6.204 k 
Whether bakery stocks are reaching low in the local flour market. A fair amount $5.70@6.05, Pacific soft wheat $6.34@6.59 6.35; hard winter standard patent $5.75¢ “ 
ebb or not is not known. This is the part of business is being done, but sales con eastern soft winter straights $6.50@6.16, 6.15, short patent $5.95@6.25, first clea n 

, of the season when business usually picks tinue chiefly in lots of one and two cars. high ratio $6.30@7.10, family $7.34@7.40. $4.95@5.50; hard winter family flour $6.1' p 
up in the area with an eye toward the com- However, a few round lot sales are being Philadelphia: Baking interests in this @7.40; soft wheat family $6.50@7.60; soft c 
ing October, November and December holi- made right along, from 3,000 sacks and area continue to find flour unattractive wheat first clear $4.50@4.70; pastry flou: "b 
days up, for 60- to 90-day delivery. Buyers on at prevailing levels, hence activity in the $5.60@5.80; cake flour $6.45@6.70; self a 

Prices remained steady throughout the the whole, show no inclination to change local market is on a limited basis, with rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. a 
week, and they are about the same as they their ideas or buying policies, as most of little evidence of a definite trend. New Orleans: Flour sales are extremel; n 
were a few months ago Bakery flour av- them continue to cover nearby needs only. Reflecting this inattention on the part slow, with only occasional slight flurrie ¢c 
eraged $5.85; family flour cost $6.25, and Directions are fair to good. Family flour of customers, quotations have been shifting of business for replacement purposes. Ther‘ n 
cake flours netted $7.10. business continues quiet, and the usual back and forth in a narrow range and all is a lack of buying interest for other r 

Denver: The market showed reasonable fall improvement has not materialized as grades are exactly the same as a week than immediate shipment and practicall) l 
steadiness during the last seven days. De- yet. Deliveries are fair. ago. no bookings for beyond current needs aré e 
mand, although improved, continues fair, Quotations Sept. 25: spring top patent Most bakers find themselves in a _ posi- evident. Mill prices remain firm, wit! 
and supplies are fully adequate for needs $5.50@5.75, standard patent $5.40@5.70, tion of being able to sit back and watch slight premiums on the stronger protein d 
Quotations Sept. 25: bakers $5.70, family first clear $5.10@5.40, family $6.95; hard developments because they can work from northern springs. Soft winters from cen r 
$6.10 winter short patent $5.38@5.55, 95% patent supplies accumulated a few weeks ago tral states also enjoy a slight price ad- h 
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vantage over Pacific Coast soft winters. 
Northern springs are meeting with a some- 
what better demand from bakers and the 
jobbing trade, with hard winters in lesser 
demand. Lack of confidence in the market 
is reflected in the low volume of sales. 
Cracker and cookie bakers are still re- 
sisting the firmness in prices, and pur- 
chasing only for current requirements to 
30 days ahead, with their production still 
in decreased volume. Shipping directions are 
below normal. There is little export in- 
terest from South American countries, and 
no inquiries are reported from Europe. 

Quotations Sept. 25, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.60@5.80, stand- 
ard $5.35@5.55, first clear $4.95@5.20; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.85@ 
6.05, first clear $5.35@5.45, high gluten 
$6.15@6.35; soft wheat short patent $5.60@ 
5.75, straight $5@5.25, first clear $4.50@ 
4.75, high ratio cake $5.90@6.25; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.80@7, pastry $5.90@6. 

All barge shipments from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market is quiet, with 
buyers picking up only spot requirements 
and awaiting developments. There is no 


incentive to book forward in view of cur- 
rent wheat supplies and all classes of trade 
feel that there is more to be gained by 
waiting than by stepping into the market 
at this time. It is reported that some in- 
terior mills are making rail shipments to 
the Gulf and filling export orders in this 
fashion in view of the fact that they 
cannot ship from West Coast ports with 
the current strike. This has enabled these 
interior millers to maintain a fairly high 
rate of production, at least to date. Wheth- 
er such a method of filling offshore orders 
an be maintained indefinitely is a ques- 
tion. Family patent $6.80, bluestem $6.09, 
bakery $6.09, pastry $5.73. 

Portland: Domestic bookings by mills of 
the Pacific Northwest continued small last 
week. Buying is of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, with wholesale grocers and bakeries 
reporting a slow consumer demand. The 
government has not appeared in this area 
for export flour, no doubt due to the strike 
which affects all Northwest ports except- 
ing Tacoma. There are no signs of settlement 
of this strike. Mills are catching up with 
their bookings, but shipments on govern- 
ment orders are impossible, except through 
Tacoma. Consequently some of the interior 
mills may be forced to close due to lack 
of storage space. Mill operations are cur- 
tailed and will face further curtailment 

the strike continues. 

Flour quotations Sept. 25: high gluten 
$6.34, all Montana $6.19, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6, bluestem bakers $6.17, cake $7.15, 
pastry $5.96, whole wheat 100% $5.70, gra- 
ham $5.30, cracked wheat $5.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills in eastern Can- 
ada have enough business on hand to keep 
them busy for a considerable time. In- 
quiries from overseas are received con- 
stantly, but monetary considerations or gov- 
ernment restrictions regarding extractions 
make it impossible to do business in a 
great many cases. Government regulation 
bookings to the end of December have 
been authorized by Canadian Wheat Board. 


The domestic market is steady. Quotations 
Sept. 23: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10; bakers 


$8, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $13.82 
per 280-lb. for shipment to end of Septem- 
ber, $14.65 to end of December, Halifax or 
St. John. 

Millers of winter wheat have enough busi- 
ness on hand to end of October. Many 
inquiries for winter wheat flour being re- 


with 10¢ 


ceived but so far have not resulted in any 
new business. Quotations Sept. 25: $10.60 
bbl. secondhand cottons, f.o.b. Montreal, 
export, $5.70 sack in jutes, f.a.s. Halifax 
or St. John. 

Deliveries of winter wheat have dried 
up almost completely. There is some win- 


ter wheat moving in export circles but this 
was all booked some time previous. Quota- 
tions Sept. 25: $2@2.20 bu., f.o.b. mill, ex- 


port, $2.30 bu., f.o.b. country shipping 
points. 
Vancouver: Additional inquiries for Ca- 


nadian flour from a number of countries 
bordering on the Pacific came into local 
exporters during the week as a result of 
the continuation of the shipping strike at 
U.S. Pacific Coast ports. 

Among the chief inquirers was Hawaii, 
which is normally served almost entirely 
by U.S. mills. Buyers there were asking 
for offers on substantial quantities of pat- 
ent grades, and while some business was 
done, the volume was not reported to be 
very heavy. 

Philippine buyers were again in the mar- 
ket for Canadian grinds, and some sales 
were handled mostly by the smaller Ca- 
nadian mills. Many of the big mills are 
pretty well sold up to December, having 
concentrated to a considerable extent on the 
‘big Italian order. Hong Kong buyers were 
also in this market, but the exchange situ- 
ation still precludes any amount of busi- 
ness. Canadian shippers reported having 
considerable difficulty in getting flour ship- 


ments to the Coast due to the fact that 
railways are badly tied up following the 
U.S. shipping strike and the consequent 
embargo. 


The trade here continues without definite 
details of the Italian flour sale. Various 
rumors regarding the tonnage to move from 
here have been circulating, and shipping 


companies are reported to have been asked 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


to quote on considerable space for load- 
ing right after the turn of the year. 

Domestic business remains quiet, and in 
fact dealers anticipated slow sales in Sep- 
tember and October after the big buying 
rush of June and July. Sales are classed 
as draggy and uncertain. Prices are hold- 
ing unchanged. Cash car quotations for 
98’s cottons as of Sept. 25: first patents 
$9.15 with $9.65 for small lots; bakers 
patents $8.65. Cake and pastry flour ranges 
from $9.95 for western grinds to $13 for 
Ontario milled. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour reached substantial portions last week 
and aggregated more than 1,218,000 bbl. 
None of this was for the U.K. Italy was 
the best buyer, but good sales were also 
reported to Newfoundland, Syria and the 
Philippine Islands. Domestic trade was on 
a fair scale, and mill output is increasing. 
Farm deliveries of wheat are reaching 
substantial totals, and the movement of 
wheat to mills is being increased steadily. 
Quotations Sept. 25: top patent springs for 


delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $9.25 cottons, 
second patents $8.75, second patents to bak- 
ers $8.25. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 16, 1948 (000's 
omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Fort William and 





Port Arthur 14,506 1,415 3,265 4,832 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 1,359 173 96 
Ohurchill ...cccee 1,053 1 oe 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOCGTE scccccce 31 2 19 112 

MOE kettenws 16,949 1,417 3,458 5,040 

ZOMF OBO ..ccs 12,474 1,040 3,883 6,086 


Receipts during week ending Sept. 16: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 17,737 672 1,676 1,906 
Pacific seaboard . 602 a 10 4 
Churchill ....... 647 &s ee ee 
Other terminals* 18 as 8 83 

eee 9,003 672 1,695 1,993 


Shipments during week ending Sept. 16: 


Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 
BAMMO ccsecvces 1,954 761 874 
are 4 5 98 46 
Milled or 
processed 47 51 
Pacific seaboard— 
OGURM secceces 164 “¢ ee 
BOMEE sccsovcias 55 ae 24 13 
Churchill ...scss 610 os o> 
Other terminals* 20 ae 8 34 
TOGA occcsaes 2,808 5 939 1,019 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 16, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 22,650 1,497 4,858 65,177 
Pacific seaboard . 1,796 a 76 29 
Churchill ....... 2,798 4 ee ee 
Other terminals* 72 2 19 92 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 


to Sept. 16, 1948: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 14,793 826 4,085 4,682 
Pacific seaboard 1,750 267 63 
Churchill ....... 2,689 ow es ee 
Other terminals* 159 2 90 343 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 18, 


1948, and Sept. 20, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
18, 20, 18, 20, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
. i. ee 225,337 177,604 35 ° 
So ee 1,005 7,556 a ‘2 
Seer ee 19,302 22,995 676 73 
| Peery ee 3,850 3,205 ee 13 
| Sree 18,127 23,252 151 
Flaxseed ..... 9,103 4,202 
Soybeans ..... 52 140 


Stocks of U.S bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Sept. 18 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 134,000 (95,000) bu.; 
corn 167,000 (617,000); rye 10,000 (none); 
barley 29,000 (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 18, 1948 
(000’'s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 


Buffalo ....c.00- 35 676 
PE Pcicsseea ea 
DUIGER ccc cscccs ° 151 
..,. Serre 35 676 151 
Previous week .. 35 676 164 
Sept. 20, 1948 .. o* 7 13 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Sept. 18, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis . — . 7,230 16,230 
Kansas City 2,130 3,120 6,000 6,090 
Milwaukee 120 60 4,920 5,580 
Week ending Sept. 25: 
Minneapolis .. ee eae 6,780 16,350 
Kansas City .. 2,130 2,760 5,520 5,700 
Milwaukee .... 60 30 3,460 5,880 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring family 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Soft winter 
Soft winter 
Soft winter 
Soft winter 
Soft winter 
Rye 
Rye 
Durum, gran. 


short 


og i) | ee $...@7.25 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.10@ 6.30 
a ae , ee ee ee pee ise 
Spring standard ........ceccees 5@6.00 
Spring firat clear ....-.cccceenes 5.50@5.70 
Hard winter family ............ con® wee 
Hard winter short ........ecee- 5.90@6.15 
Hard winter standard .........-. 5.70@5.95 
Hard winter first clear ......... ene eee 
Soft winter family .............. ee. Lae 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.50@6.10 
Soft winter standard .......... ee wee 
Soft winter first clear .......... eo eer 
Rye Rour, WIRE 2. ccscsccvcsces 4.70@ 5.00 
Rye flour, dark .....csceseessee re Ree 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.84@5.94 
Seattle Los Angeles 

Family patent ...... S,.. <QG8O 8... @ aoc 
Bluestem osc swcee --@6.09 ...@ 
Bakery grades ..... -@6.09 ...@ 

POSEY occ cede dvenws <OG.72 wsG 


**In cotto 


standard 
first clear 


family 
short patent 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
flour, white 
flour, dark 


re ORE, A ie oN eA KES 
high gluten 


family 
ere 
standard 

first clear 


, bulk 


us, Fort William 


ar Tr. eee 
ix 5.40@5.70 
.< 5.10@5.40 
x 5 

ee 5.25@5.45 
Poco ess +. @5.08 


. -6-14@6.64 
. ~~ B.30@5.84 


ae 5.05.@5.70 
o° 4.55 @4.65 
on 3.40@3.90 
ae 5.45 @5.60 


Chicago 
P $...@6.95 
A 5.50@5.75 
-@ 


-@ 


8@5.55 





a 


-@ 


New York 














Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.60 $...@... $...@... $7.00@7.05 
we eee ey er eee eee TT) et 
5.85 @5.95 eT see -@. 6.00@6.15 
5.65@5.80 soe Foe 
5.55 @5.65 Tr 5.80@5.85 
5.10@5.50 rr eee 5.35 @5.40 
-@... 5.75@6.60 -@ 
-@... 5.15@5.30 eT ee 
-@ 20 6.05 @6.10 
ae wane 5.40@5.45 
o@ ace TT. Tee 
ce re 5.60@5.65 
--@ coe @ we 
— ee 5.40@5.45 



























oo oss 4.90@4.95 
-@4.25 -@5.40 
-@3.75 «.- @3.65 

---@5.30 eee oe eG -@5.81 

Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$7.00@ e 6.80@7.05 $...@ 

6.40@6 6.40 6.15@6.40 ¢ 

6.05 @6 § 6.15 5.76@6.10 € 

5.95 @6 5.80@6.00 5.66@6.00 € 

5.70 @5.8 5.65@5.75 5.46@5.85 

re. ere @... ooo @ ace 

5.95@6.05 5.85@6.10 5.80@5.85 

5.80@5.90 5.70@6.05 5.70@5.75 . 

oo @ cae ee? See eo G@ 4.95@ 
-@... 17.34@7.40 coe @ 6.50 @ 

---@... 5.60@6.15 coe «@ 

4.85@5.35 soc @ coe 
eT. eer oee@ 10 sc - ee 
4.80@4.90 a 4.50@4.80 0@ 
. ae -@ 3.75@4.00 3.50@ 
a -@ ...@5.81 a 


Spring top patent] .. $.. 
Spring second patent] ... 
Spring first clear 


Spri 
Onte 


basis. {Secondhand cottons. 


ng exports§$ 
ario soft 
98-lb. 


winterst 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
-@8.60 $...@9.25 
@8.10 ...@8.75 
0 MTD cnc BD ave 
-@13.82 ...@... 
-@10.60 ...@ 


cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter t 
Soft winter 
Standard mid 


Flour midds.t 


Red dog ... 


Spring bran 
Soft winter b 


Standard midds.* .. 57. 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog ... 


Toronto 
{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 


ran 


bran .. Tere wae 
--@5F.00 
50) 65.00 


ds.* 








$44:00@44.25 $.... 
Tre. ik ee 


Minneapolis kK 


@ 42.50 





° 
o 


ansas City 


reeee ry -@73.00 Sake cae 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Tees $46.50@47.50 $54.00@55.00 §....@54.00 $ 
ran oe scee occa @ evees «0 @ ‘nsee 
50 @58.50 63.00 @ 64.00 -@63.50 
eaeee 61.00 @62.00 = ean .@ 


70.00@71.00 
Spring bran 
$ 


+tGray shorts. 


.@55.00 
»@49.25 


75.00 @ 76.00 
Beecs 


{Fort William basis. 


-@72.50 





Shorts 
@ 57.00 
as 


-@52.25 





St. Louis Ft. Worth 


eee. ere a Pere Ss. acaee 
8.00 @ 38.50 6000 save rT. ate 
-@ 42.00 @ 42.50 45.00 @ 46.00 
cone coos anna @ cove See. er 
56.00@ 56.50 60.50@ 61.00 65.00 @ 66.00 


-@ sees G 


Pittsburgh Atlanta 


50.60@51.20 §$....@.... 
tre; ere 50.00 @51.50 
63.00 @ 63.20 ches Gwas 
73.00 @73.20 69.50@ 71.00 
79.00@79.20 eisai 
Middlings 
. @60.00 
-@ 





GRAIN 


FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing 





prices of grain futures 


WHEAT 


at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















-—Minneapolis—. Chicago -—Kansas City 

Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May 

Gept. 30 ....06. 224% 220% 2 225% 217% =199% 217% 218% 208% 
BOWE. Bh ccsccce 2 219% 2 224% 216% 199 216% 218 208% 
Sept. 22 ....... y 220% 2 224% 216% 199% 216% 218 208% 
Meme. BB .cccess seee 219% 2 216% 201 eoes 217% 208% 

Gant. B46 ..v.r.css eens 218% 2 216% 199% ee 217 208 

Bept. 26 .cescce e666 216% 2 ‘aia 214% 197 % ‘ 215 206% 
-CORNS -- RYE —_s Oe —OATS —— 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 

Sept. 20. 170 141% 159% 161% 150% 149% 149% 150% 71% 73% 66% 68% 
Sept. 21. 177% 141 158 159% 146 145 148 149 71% 73 66% 67% 
Sept. 22. 174 141% 158 158% 145 144% 144% 147% 70% 73 65% 67% 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Sept. 23 . 140% 144% 158 159% 147 146 149 150 73% 74% 67% 69% 
Sept. 24. 140% 144% 160 161 149% 148% 149% 148% 73% 74% 68 69% 
Sept, 25 . 137% 141% 157% 160 148% 147% 148% 147% 72% 73% 67% 68% 





UNITED STATES:VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 




















of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Sept. 18, a 
-—-Wheat—, -——Corn- 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Baltimore .....ceseees 4,037 3,304 3 175 
84sec vovkaee 981 208 ° as 
PEE Sess dordageces 6,898 5,974 2 376 
y \ Serere eeee 988 és 
Gb ewoe te dcness 8,539 346 062,234 
BPURE - ccecccncccsecs 19,078 64 ee 
Wes, WORM sec cocecses 12,686 81 343 
Galveston ....... 4,693 
Po eee 13,544 
Indianapolis .......... 2,299 
Kansas City 40,588 24 465 
Milwaukee ........... 1,341 2 
Minneapolis .......... 5,109 330 
New Orleans 2,025 és 76 
New York K 4 13 
COMED cic isicrcascucre 20,022 72 483 
POOTIS ..cce00. 369 6 526 
Philadelphia 2,453 15 
SE 690 se.ccnse 1,242 98 
Se OE acevccesves 6,631 507 
St.- ceele ..... 10,041 285 
(rrr ree 8,781 
ar 776 
Lakes 275 
TAS cicccvccer - 174,386 138,473 791 6,399 





nd corresponc 
7-—Oats 
1948 1947 
164 1 
1,935 2,623 
394 254 
6,628 4,349 
2,311 3,244 
179 §15 
5 
516 141 
31 730 
171 384 
3,114 4,040 
31 114 
64 24 
777 «1,295 
135 42 
549 970 
350 1,285 
5615 1,442 
4 46 


17,868 21,506 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


ling date of a year ago: 


7—Rye— -~Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
7 32 562 63 
67 60 682 228 
e* aa 62 os 
587 145 598 568 
202 166 1,852 3,640 
12 4 17 22 

° 52 

10 

71 88 e2 a6 
189 92 72 328 
47 ° 2,313 3,464 
2,194 1,875 8,477 9,971 
° 1 2 7 
87 345 99 42¢ 
7 es 52 40 
124 1 22 17 
16 3 167 23 
4 2 35 134 
25 4 4 13 
1 


3,642 2,818 15,068 18,939 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED 

Vv ese tan tne esac 
WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FUK ULD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















TECHNOLOGIST TO ASSUME DIRECTION 
of product development department, Pre- 
fer college graduate with some experi- 
ence in baking and prepared mix field. 
Excellent possibilities for future advance- 
ment. Omar, Incorporated, Mill Division, 
29th and “C” Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


LEADING NATIONAL FLOUR ORGAN- 
ization has opening for high-grade man 
to sell spring wheat, southwestern and 
soft wheat flours in New York City, New 
Jersey and a small eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory. We are looking for a 
man with an established record among 
wholesale bakers and jobbers that can 





produce volume business. Your reply will 
be held in confidence and remuneration is 
open to discussion. Address 9658, The 


Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N. ¥ 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 
EXPERT GRAIN, FLOUR TRAFFIC AND 
accounting man wants job Twin Cities. 
Reliable, hard worker. Address 9650, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WELL EDUCATED YOUNG ENGLISH- 
man, 23, requires job as a milling trainee. 
Ex-RAF aircrew. Emigrating to Canada 
to arrive early October. Address 9663, 
The Northwestern Miller, Toronto, Canada. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


GIESSING FLOUR MILLS, FARMINGTON, 
Mo., for sale. 75 miles southeast of St. 
Louis. 800 cwt. diesel power, 100,000 bu. 
elevator storage. Write Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 68, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v ees, cee eneenen sac 
FOR SALE—OTTUMWA BOX CAR LOAD- 
er, Model R—immediate delivery—prac- 
tically new. N&ational Biscuit Co. Mill, 
Toledo, Ohio. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 


BROKERS! 


Aggressive Interior Spring 
Wheat Mill has several de- 
sirable territories open for 

















active dependable brokerage 

connections. Close coopera- 

tion and assured high qual- 

ity can make this a valuable 

account for the right brokers. 
Address 9654 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS EVENT ON OCT. 21 


CHICAGO — The entertainment 
committee of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago has announced plans and ar- 
rangements for “A Knight for the 
Ladies” event Oct. 21. Frankie Tro- 
chim, P. G. Baking Co., Chicago, 
chairman, and S. Harry Keller, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Chicago, co-chair- 
man, are heading the committee at 
work on the program. 

A cocktail party in the grand ball- 
room of the Sheraton Hotel, followed 
by a seven-course dinner, will feature 
the event. Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., will act as 
master of ceremonies. 

Rudy Swartwout, Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago, will present chalk drawings, 
highlighted with special fluorescent 
bulbs. 

The committee has announced 
plans for presentation of something 
which is a “scientific phenomenon.” 
The Theremin, which is the name of 
an unusual musical instrument played 
by controlling musical sound waves 
with movements of the body and 
hands in relation to the instrument 
and its antenna, will be demonstrated 
by Miss Elena Moneak, the only 
Theremin player known in the world 
today. She will present her concert 
and follow by a descriptive talk which 
is most entertaining and enlighten- 
ing. This same concert was presented 
as a command performance in 1936 
before King Edward of England at 
Buckingham Palace and for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1933 at the White 
House. 

The event is planned for members, 
the ladies and all guests. Seating is 
to be by reservation only and advance 
full table reservations are now on 
sale. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN VISIBLE RISES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions contin- 
ue to increase substantially, and with 
farmers in Western Canada deliver- 
ing more than 35 million bushels for 
the week ended Sept. 16, stocks in 
Canadian show windows climbed to 
126 million bushels, an increase of 
almost 33 million bushels over the 
previous week, and 22,400,000 bu. 
over the comparative total a year 
ago. The bulk of the visible wheat 
is still located in Western Canada, 
and aggregates more than 83 million 
bushels. Stocks at the Pacific Coast 
totaled 1,358,000 bu.; Port Churchill, 
1,053,000, and Fort William-Port Ar- 


A FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


with sales force, warehouse on rail- 
road siding and trucks — located in 
suburb of New York, desires corre- 
spondence with a mill which can offer 
quality hard and soft spring flour at 
attractive prices. Good volume as- 
sured. All replies to this ad will be 
answered. 








Address 9640, The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















thur 16 million bushels. The remain- 
der was in store in Canadian Lower 
Lake, St. Lawrence and eastern sea- 
board ports, or in transit on the Great 
Lakes and roalroads. Only 34,000 bu. 
are yet in store in U.S. positions. 
Overseas wheat exports for the week 
ended Sept. 12 totaled only 1,700,000 
bu., while barley and rye exports 
amounted to 307,000 and 363,000 bu., 
respectively. A small parcel of oats 
and flaxseed was also exported. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BREAD PRICES REDUCED 
BY SOME FLORIDA CHAINS 


JACKSONVILLE — Some chain 
stores in Florida reduced bread prices 
effective Sept. 25, according to an an- 
nouncement made here by A. B. Da- 
vis, president of the Lovett chain. 
Mr. Davis said the cut of 3¢ for the 
pound loaf on the Jacksonville market 
and 2¢ lb. in the other company loca- 
tions was part of the company’s cam- 
paign to cut food prices. 

Company officials of Table Supply, 
another Florida chain, announced 
that they would cut the price from 
14¢ to 11¢ for the pound loaf. That 
company in the Miami area cut the 
price from 15¢ to 11¢. 

Advertised bakery brands have 
been selling throughout the state for 
14¢ to 16¢ lb. No announcement has 
been made of any reductions in bread 
prices other than those made by the 
chains. 














BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PITTSBURGH BAKERS’ OUTING 


PITTSBURGH—The last summer 
outing of the Pittsburgh Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club was held at the Edgewood 
Country Club, Sept. 14. E. E. Hender- 
shaw, club president, was in charge 
of the meeting, and Joseph Orr, 
Standard Milling Co., was program 
chairman. Others on the committee 
were H. H. Walther, Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills, LeGrand Harvey, Lever 
Bros. Co., and H. Klein. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CHEMISTS TO MEET 


CHICAGO—Dr. Victor Conquest, 
director of research and develop- 
ment, Armour & Co., will be the 
guest speaker at the dinner meeting 
of the Midwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to be 
held Oct. 4 at the Electric Club, Chi- 
cago. His subject will be “Utility 
and Availability of Egg Products in 
the Bakery.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS GRAIN BROKERAGE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Hubert O. Wil- 
kinson, formerly with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has 
opened a grain brokerage firm, the 
H. O. Wilkinson Co., at 601 Wesley 
Temple Bidg., Minneapolis. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Sept. 18 and 25: 




















BRAN— Sept. 18 Sept. 25 
September .... $39.60@ 40.00 $....@*39.00 
October ...... .---@*39.50 ....@*38.00 
November .... 39.40@ 39.50 38.40@ 38.75 
December ....@*39.50 38.50@ 39.00 
JORURTY «22.0. -+-.-@*39.50 38.65@ 39.00 
February 39.50@ 39.65 38.75@ 39.25 

SHORTS— 

September .... $59.00@ 60.00 $....@*57.50 
October ...... ieee KAun «+. +@*46.40 
November 44.25@ 44.70 43.60@ 44.00 
December 43.30@ 44.50 42.10@ 43.25 
January ...... 42.75@ 44.00 42.10@ 43.00 
February ..... 43.00@ 44.00 42.25@ 43.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,200 4,140 
*Sale. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Sept. 18, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis .3,691 1,829 794 459 7,005 3,501 
Duluth ...... 845 567 212 701,326 702 
Week ending Sept. 25: 


Minneapolis .2,907 1,414 719 151 8,908 4,389 
Duluth ......1,.856 165 388 69 2,792 906 





September 28, 1948 


GROUP ADVERTISING PLAN 
OUTLINED AT L. A. MEETING 


LOS ANGELES -—- The monthly 
meeting of the Master Bakers Retail 
Assn. was held Sept. 14 at Eleda 
Restaurant, with President Don Par- 
son, Susan’s Bakery, presiding. A 
short talk on packaging was given 
by Arthur Mansback, Milprint repre- 
sentative. 

John P. Freeman, executive secre- 
tary, gave a detailed talk on the new 
group advertising plan which will be 
ready for action by Nov. 1. The new 
slogan and emblem is the picture as 
drawn by a local artist of a baker 
to be known as “Dan-Dee-Baker.”’ 
Most advertising copy will be fea- 
tured in all the metropolitan papers. 
About 9 out of 10 bakers have now 
been signed to contract for this pro- 
gram to cost about $2,000 monthly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH AFRICA BUYS 
U.S., CANADIAN WHEAT 


LONDON — South Africa has 
bought 6,650,000 bu. wheat from Can- 
ada and 3,325,000 bu. from the U.S. 
to supplement an estimated home 
wheat harvest of 16,650,000 bu. 

As a result of this it is expected 
that the quality of South African 
bread will improve and the return of 
a whiter loaf is mentioned. At pres- 
ent South African bread is coarse 
and brown in color, and popular 
opinion has been agitating for an im- 
provement for some time. 

Recently Dr. C. H. Neveling, sec- 
retary for agriculture, stated that the 
additional supplies of wheat required 
for the purpose of lowering the ex- 
traction rate must come from South 
Africa’s own resources and not from 
imports. He doubted whether this 
year’s harvest would be sufficient to 
allow a return to the use of white 
flour, unknown in the union since 
the early days of the war. 

The present reported purchases 
from Canada and the U.S. appear to 
represent a reversal of policy and it 
has been suggested that agitation by 
the public has convinced the govern- 
ment that the quality of the bread 
will have to be improved. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MEMBERS 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
cently elected Raphael D. Hirtz, Chi- 
cago, and Edwin E. Soyer, Goodbody 
& Co., New York, to membership in 
the board of trade, according to an 
announcement by Richard F. Uhl- 
mann, president of the organization. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SALES MEETING HELD 
FOR BURRUS BROKERS 


ATLANTA—A sales meeting for 
representatives and brokers serving 
the South Atlantic sales division of 
the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, was held here at the 
Piedmont Hotel Sept. 20-21. Grady 
Wheeler, manager of the division with 
headquarters here, termed the meet- 
ing most successful. 

Round table discussions were held 
and addresses were made by John 
Hicks, advertising manager, and G. J. 
Buettner, general sales manager, both 
of Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 





4 11 18 2 
Four mills ... 31,880 18,441 9,596 *3,000 


*Three mills 
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SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
(SLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


MILLERS OF CHOICE SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR FOR OVER 90 YEARS 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
- 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




















MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














| KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 























(NSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 
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V4 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


i CINCINNATI O. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
- Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS Cinites 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 











Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT : ‘~~ " WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Ceatle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











§ The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 6 CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 


“National” 








“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Travelling salesmen 
who KEEP ON selling! 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 

















silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 





again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 





help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 





and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDs 


* 
inn of de oom vor €Otton and jute BAGS 


Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and Wooods MANUFACTURING co. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 
in the Great Outdoors. 


























Montreal @ Toronte *® Ottawa @ Welland © Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 














Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Jones Mulrdhes g SONS 
Gain lerchnt Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® See 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address CEE, ALL 
‘6 ” ™. Ria 
HASTINGS wiUNG Ng co CABLE CODES 


Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


i. 
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I'S IN THE RECORD Harvest of Great Crop Reported by: 
e a ” as 
Under Way in Russia’s Kuban Region § “°< 
By B. VERTKIN harvester combines, threshing ma- the s 
: ; chines, reapers and other machin them 
This year, the third of the post- working = the fields. Trucks fies resul 
war five year plan, has brought the to the brim with corn were mov ng Th 
farmers of Kuban abundant crops. along the roads through the steppe Cava 
The prewar area under corn crops in_ to the grain elevators. spree 
the Kuban has been exceeded. For The machine and tractor stations Shku 
instance, the area under winter wheat am Here 
is 60,000 acres more than prewar. comb 
Most of the collective farms of the EDITOR'S NOTE: The accc n- * of tk 
central zone of the region (the black- Pa@mying article was written by a sin 
soil Kuban lowlands) have been har- ™ember of the staff of the Sov et er 2eC 
vesting from 19 bu. to 37 bu. wheat Embassy Information Office in L: n- St’ DE 
an acre. Nor are the collective farm- 407. Mr. Vertkin’s enthusiasm or yev 
ers of the northern, Azov and Black the system of collective farming c »I- ci 
Sea and southern zones lagging be- FS the article considerably. For t. at tc h 
hind. Preliminary calculations show ‘eason readers may find the pi: ce hiod 
that the harvest will be 50% greater ™ore interesting as an example of er cc 
than in 1940. Russian propaganda writing than a a U 
As early as-mid-July the collec- Cfop report. E ri 
tive and state farms had already so!d a ce 
the government considerably more = 3u 
corn than by the same date last put hundreds of tractor-drawn h r- clon 
year. Such are the results of the or- Vester combines on Kuban fields. | °- g a 
CANADIAN ganized collective labor of the Ku- sides this, there were over a hi .- e itt 
ban collective farmers, whose farms, red self-propelled harvester cc 1- © °-r 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR thanks to the concern of the Bol- ines. Te 
shevik Party and the Soviet govern- Throw Down Challenge e 3 
ment, are equipped with powerful Combines are the main harvesti ig t 
machinery. machines in the Kuban; the co 1- o t 
ROLLED OATS I have visited many villages of this bine operators of the machine ad to 
, vast wheat region. Everywhere I saw __ tractor stations have harvested 7( % cor 
cm 
a © ie 
ti 
OATMEAL 
bas 
ly 
n 
e 


B) 
Mit at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—_ oa and 


SALES OFFICE \ 
MONTREAL, CANADA gros 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Cable Address: ‘"ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 




















Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER « CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON - 
ss eee hae aN is Get y, “uinecar < eamesemncceeeoay aeteie ss sorkedarins ya 
~ 
lect 
. a 
» the 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat || } « 
h 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. i 
fie \¢ 
as | 
BRANDS h ; 








“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” - 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” | + 


-* 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA ' 
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of all the corn crops here. The lead- 
ing combine operators threw down 
the challenge: “Each machine to ful- 
fii three norms in the course: of 
the season!” Hundreds distinguished 
themselves in the competition which 
resulted from this challenge. 

The fields of the Ninth Guards 
Cavalry Division Collective Farm 
spread around the Cossack village 
Shkurinskaya, Steinhardt District. 
Here I saw at work the harvester 
combine of Konstantin Borin, deputy 


* of the Supreme Soviet of the Rus- 


si n Federation. Borin is an experi- 
e: ced operator of these “ships of the 
st ppe.” He studies at the Timiryaz- 
yey Agricultural Academy in Mos- 
ec v, but every summer comes back 
tc his native village and gets be- 
h' od the steering wheel of a harvest- 
combine. On July 5, with a hook- 

of two combines, Konstantin 


> mc oO 


es of wheat. 


such results are secured by effi- 
nt organization of labor and by 
sat care on the part of the op- 
tor. The technical regulations of 
ration must be followed strictly. 
e grain is unloaded from the bunk- 
s with the unit in motion. Konstan- 
Borin had fixed electric lights 
the combine and worked at night, 
). Two one and one half-ton trucks 
‘ried the threshed grain from the 
nbine to the barn, where it was 
ickly passed through the grain 
ters, dried and delivered to the 
te elevators and collective farm 


bs. 


~m i386 © G 


Start in Southern Area 


The low fields of the collective 
ms of the Belorechinsk District 
ead over the southern part of the 
ritory. This is where the harvest 
zan. Here the collective farmers 
sed an average of 19 bu. an acre, 
1 some of the brigades having har- 
sted double that quantity. The 
sss harvest in this district was 
o and a half times as high as 
st year. The sown areas under 
orn had been increased by over 3,000 
res, and the prewar level has been 
rpassed both in sown area and in 
‘ld. 
Soviet people are rejoicing at this 
ar’s harvest. It will greatly in- 
ease the wealth of the collective 
arms and the well-being of the col- 
tive farmers. 


[In the Zavyety Ilyicha farm I had 
alk with a veteran collective farm- 
er named Andrew Shapovalov. Two 
daughters and a son—a veteran of 
the Battle of Stalingrad—work to- 
gether with him on the common corn 
ficlds. The old farmer tore an ear 
of wheat off its stalk, rubbed it on 
his palm, and remarked, after count- 
up 60 grains in his hand: 

The corn is like this on all our 
ds. We are getting twice as much 
last year, we shall be able to give 
ot of corn to the state and still 
’e plenty left for ourselves.” 


asked how much Andrew Shapo- 
ov expected to earn this year. He 
took a pencil and a piece of paper 
rom his pocket. “We'll just reckon 
ip,” he said. 

f course, the calculation was not 
@ solutely accurate, because there 
s still much corn to be harvested, 
d the number of work days earned 
uld be considerably greater before 
e harvest was over. However, An- 
*~w Shapovalov reckoned that by 
» ond of the year he and his son 
d daughters would have earned a 
Siare in the collective farm proceeds 
rresponding to not less than 1,500 
work days. 
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British Grain Trade Shows Interest 
in Current U.S. Wheat Price Trends 


LONDON — British traders are 
watching with interest the present 
trend in American wheat prices as a 
result of the expected good harvest. 
The U.K., however, will not obtain 
any immediate benefit from any re- 
duction in prices since she is already 
committed for large purchases from 
Canada and Australia under bulk 
buying contracts. 

While the benefits of a long term 
continuance of supply are appreciated 








MILLED 


by British grain and flour traders, it 
is realized that the existence of these 
contracts forbids Britain benefiting 
from any price reduction. Some mar- 
ginal requirements may be obtained 
from the U.S. although the purchases 
of flour are not likely to be large in 
view of the prohibitive 10% ad vai- 
orem import duty. The view is wide- 
ly held, however, that the govern- 
ment’s policy of bulk buying pre- 
cludes Britain from taking advan- 





WESTERN CR 





SPRING WHEAT 


NTO — CANADA 


ADA FLOUR MILLS 62 UTD. 


49 


tage of any reduction in prices, an 
advantage which would have been 
readily taken if the trade had been in 
the hands of the importers. 

Under the Canadian agreement 
Britain will receive 140 million bush- 
els of wheat in 1948-49 at a price of 
$2 bu. while the Australian contract 
provides for the purchase of 80-85 
million bushels from the 1947-48 crop 
at a price of $2.74 bu. The Australian 
contract is for one year only but it 
is understood that a new contract is 
in course of preparation at a price 
substantially lower than the present 
one. 





FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 
WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY > 
STERLING + 


THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS + 


GREAT WEST > 
MAITLAND + HURON 


ol Ned a lolalst: am a :islekMielale Mi avlal A am Olel ir 


CANADA CREAM 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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CRE isin tints 


mill is reflected in exact 


baking results in your plant 


Every facility for technical control in the milling of 
flour is used in our modern mills. A fully modern 
testing laboratory for analyzing the high protein 
hard wheat we use. is under constant operation; 








and a miniature bakery has been set up to 

prove the actual baking results. Here any set of 
conditions typical of your bakery can be simulated. 
and a type of flour produced that will give you 
exactly the kind of results you want in the finished 
loaf. For further information about the technical help 
we can give you. contact one of our representatives 
or write or wire us direct. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICE: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "Zs. 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


a = - 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Mioneapolis, Minn. 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














“Do you think the automobile has 
contributed to the prosperity of our 
city?” 

“Tt sure has. Last year we built a 
new hospital and this year we have 
contracted for a 40-room addition 


to it.” 


¢$¢¢ 


Tenant: Sorry, but I can’t pay you 
this week. 

Landlord: But you said that last 
week and the week before that. 

Tenant: Well, didn’t I keep my 


word? 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A disreputable looking bum ap- 
proached a man on the street, asking 
him for half a dollar for something 
to eat. “Tell you what I’ll do,” said 
the man, “I’ll buy you a drink.” 

“No, thanks,” persisted the down- 
and-outer, “‘just give me 50¢ for some- 
thing to eat.” “Here, have a cigar,” 
offered the other. 

“All I want is something to eat.” 
pleaded the panhandler, “no cigar.” 

“Look,” offered the guy with the 
money, “I know some nice girls. I'll 
phone them and make a date, and we 
can have some fun.” “Please, mister,” 
begged the hobo, “all I want is some- 
thing to eat—just a half dollar’s 
worth.” 

“O. K..I’ll give you the money if 
you'll come home with me.” 

“Why should I come home with 
you?” asked the moocher. 

“Because,” was the retort, “I want 
to show my wife what happens to men 
who don’t drink, smoke or go out 
with women.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

A young midshipman reported for 
duty to th2 commanding officer of a 
battleship. The C. O. was a gruff old 
sailor who had worked his way up 
through the years. He sized up the 
new man with anything but pleasure. 

“Well, young man,” he snorted, “I 
suppose, as usual, they sent the fool 
of the family to sea?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said the middie. 
“They changed all that since your 


time, sir.” . 
ee ¢ 
A ruffled school teacher demanded 
of a bright-eyed 10-year-old how long 
he had studied his poorly-recited les- 
son. 
“Well,” drawled the little boy, “I 
studied from ‘Blondie’ until 10 o’clock 


news.” 
¢?¢¢ 

“I’m glad to find you as well as 
you are,” said the old friend. “Your 
great wealth hasn’t changed you.” 

“Well,” replied the candid million- 
aire, “it has changed me in one thing. 
I’m now ‘eccentric’ where I used to 
be impolite, and ‘delightfully witty’ 
where I used to be rude.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Two little urchins stood with their 
noses pressed against the barber shop 
window. “Gee, Mickey, look at that 
one,” said one, as he spied a barber 
wielding a singeing taper. “He’s look- 


” 


in’ for 'em with a light! 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















— 


COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ANALYSES 


*/FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO... 
IN ¢ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Franciscog 











Flour Specialists 202"hosr* 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








conn erchandisers 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ‘‘DorrgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“Famed,’’ London 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventrRy,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 30 Watesten 80. 


Cable Address ‘“‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


47-48 Damrak 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,” Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXCOHEN” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxHitip,”’ Dundee 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS —_ 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
and FLOUR , 
Baltic Chambers 
Corys’ Buildin 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


@s 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


FEED, ETC. 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2, 
} 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 





ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference; De Twentsche Bank 


’ yl 
VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 

Corr.: Postbox 1151 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


coe Meee 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








as 





A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5 
DIGBY 8-0774 ~ 


37 WALL STREET 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHeEAT FLouR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OCONNECT! 
NEW YORK 


500 Fifth Avenue 

















INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 Weilington St. West 
Toronto, Canada 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Practice Makes Perfect 
in Flour Processing, loo 





























How /ow 1s the 
cost of living? 


UNBELIEVABLY LOW in 15 European countries— 
the life-and-death difference between what a family needs 
to eat and what it has is often only $10... for a whole 
month! 


The reason ten American dollars can buy so much pro- 
tection against deadly malnutrition is CARE—a non- 
profit concern composed of 26 top U.S. welfare agencies. 
CARE can care for more people per dollar, and do it 
better, because it scientifically selects the most needed 
foods ... then buys them in warehouse quantities. 


Care to help our neighbors overseas? — send $10 to 
“CARE”, New York, along with your name and address 
and those of the person you want to receive your 41,000- 
calorie package. (Clothing textile packages may be sent 
instead, if you wish, for same price). If you don’t know 
anyone in the 15 “CARE countries”, a needy family 
will be chosen for you. Delivery of your parcel is guar- 
anteed. And don’t be surprised if you get back the 
warmest thank-you letter of your life! 
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